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Hush! ...Shh! This is the jungle! 


The trees . . . the shape of the leaves . . . vines 
snaking along branches . . . even the pattern of 
sunlight and shadow are strange. 
No birds sing. No squirrels leap from limb to 
limb. No sound—except the unheard sound, the 
felt sound of watching, waiting, listening things. 


I’m alone. . . on my own. 
And somewhere up the trail, I can tell, a Jap 
sniper’s waiting for me. Hung in a net, his gun 


cocked, his finger tight on the trigger . . . waiting 
for me to move into the line of his sights. Like 


I’m waiting for him. 
This time the chips are down! Nobody’s going to 
split this pot. It’s winner take all. And the win- 
ner’s the one who gets in the first shot. At the 

end of this trail there’s going to be one more dead 
Jap—or a Marine who isn’t coming home. 
Waiting him out, and thinking back, I can see 
where I was wrong. I thought when I enlisted 
along with the other kids, I’'d have to give up 
the liberty I’d always known. But I was wrong. 
In this war they teach you to think and plan and 


act on your own... 


“Ml ON MY OWN” 


fighters... 
pellers . . . readying production lines to build Sikorsky 


helicopters for the Army Air Forces . 
many other important items of ordnance . 
to hurry the day when our boys can come home. 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Kenosha . 
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And now out here alone, matching my wits and 
my guts against the cunning and courage of mad- 
men—that’s what’s going to get me through. 
That’s what’s going to bring me home! 
Home to my folks. Home to my girl. Home to the 
land that was built by and for men who thought 


and planned and acted on their own. My land, 


my America, where there will always be new and 
where there will always be 


better things .. . 
equality for all . . . where there will always be 


freedom unlimited . . . as long as men are free to 


stand alone. 
That’s what I want when I come home! The op- 


portunity to go ahead . . . on my own! 
Keep it for me until I come back. 


Here at Nash-Kelvinator we’re building 2,000 h.p. 
Pratt & Whitney engines for Navy Vought Corsair 


making intricate Hamilton Standard pro- 


. . producing 
. . working 
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THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES; WE LEND OUR MONEY. BUY WAR BONDS. 
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FINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 


# Breakdowns 

cannot be tol- 

rated on the 

Invasion Route. 

CSC anti-freeze — 

and lots of it—is be- 

ing used to safeguard 

cooling systems of scout 
ars, jeeps, half-tracks, 

ucks, and other motorized 

vehicles. 7 , 

- Nor can breakdowns in essen- 

al transportation be permitted 

mn the home front. A dependable 

SC anti-freeze is available for your 

automobile this year — Ajax Anti- 

reeze. It protects against freeze-ups 

d also against destructive corrosion of 
1e vital metals in the cooling system. Ajax. 
ti-Freeze contains a special compound, : 
xed. by. Commercial Solvents chemists, , 
at guards against corrosion—helps mcr 
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War Plants save manpower 
avoid costly mistakes . 
with SoundScriber 





it’s electronic . . . the equipment that handles 
all sound recording problems of business . ; 3 


With speed so essential in war work, the 
spoken word must often be relied upon 
... to get things going before putting it 
in writing. 

And that’s where SoundScriber steps in 
to keep the record straight by making 
instantaneous “voice copies” of exactly 
what is said, for future reference. 


No wonder then that more than a thou- 
sand of America’s leading producers of 
war goods have turned to electronic 
SoundScribing to save time and costly 
mistakes. 


For example: One of the largest com- 
panies in the airplane industry (name on 
request) purchased their first Sound- 
Scriber late in 1941. After thorough 


JSOUND/SCRIBER 


SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 


Oepyright 1943, The SoundScriber Corp. 


trial, they have bought more than 60 
additional SoundScribers. 


YOU CAN BUY SoundScribers, if you are 
engaged in essential war activity, to re- 
cord labor-management and other meet- 
ings ; negotiations ; conferences ; person- 
nel interviews; field reports; “live 
voice” correspondence. For these and 
dozens of other uses SoundScriber does 
the job at much less cost, and with 
complete accuracy. 


WIRE OR WRITE for 
complete informa- 
tion. The Sound- 
Scriber Corpora- 
tion, New Haven, 
11, Conn. Dept.N-6 


SOUND W AN ENVELOPE 
best describes a Sound« 
Scribed 7” disc. Peather- 
light plastic; unbreak- 
able; can be mailed or 
filed like a letter, 
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Top Sergeant Winky 


As the owner of Sergeant Winky, official re- | 
cruiting sergeant for the War Dog Fund for 
New York who has raised over $3,000 at Aber- 
crombie & Fitch this past winter and spring, I 
thought I’d call her efforts to your attention. 

Unlike Sergeant Wimpy, Boston terrier of 
Charleston, W. Va., whose picture you printed 
Sept. 20 and who is an object of interest -as he 
walks the streets of Charleston wearing his 
stripes, my dog has worked daily since the first 
of the year and has legitimately earned her 
stripes and the right to wear them. Until she 
took her furlough a month ago to become a 
mother she worked every afternoon at the 











New York Herald Tribune 


Office of Civilian Defense across from Grand 
Central. You see, Sergeant Winky is really a 
Wac. 

She had her litter of six Blue Roan English 
cocker puppies on Aug. 9, and as soon as she 
gets over the chores of motherhood she will be 
back on the job raising money to help the big 
dogs go to war—so that Dogs for Defense can 
continue its work. She has set a goal of $10,000, 
and by dint of her amazing personality and 
perseverance will probably achieve it. 

Please note, incidentally, that Winky is a 
First Sergeant! 

Extsre Kircuner WIsNER 

New York City 


PODS 


Who Pulls What? 


Regarding the picture of the parachuting 
dog in your Sept. 13 issue, what I want to 
know is who pulled Chip’s ripcord when this 
K-9, like a “true Airedale,” jumped from a 
plane? Who’s spoofing who—the Air Forces 
public-relations officer, you, or your readers? 

N. B. Rincuor 

Peacock Parade, Calif. 


- Nobody is being spoofed. As with all para- 
troopers today, Chip’s chute is opened auto- 
matically, by a static line, after he leaves 
the plane. 


Poon 


What Do Soldiers Want? 

Under the heading “Merry Christmas” in 
your issue of Sept. 20, Soldiers La Rocca, De 
Frino, Reiner, Burati, and Sicilian ask Christ- 








Published week! WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 
Dennison Ave.. Bayton. Ohio. Entered as ¢ matter 
at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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HEN America was plunged into 
war, Capacity to produce and the 
know-how of the automobile industry 
was called upon to do a huge war job. 


Since the beginning of the automo- 
bile industry forty years ago, people 
have been free to engage in manufac- 
turing, selling, and servicing passenger 
cars and trucks. The industry attracted 
a type of men who put emphasis on 
what they could produce and on the 
value of their services in a highly com- 
petitive market. Their concern was with 
what they could create, what they could 
build. Their activities were the expres- 
sion of their vision and imagination, 
their inventive genius, and their urge to 
excel in their chosen fields of endeavor. 


Production of automotive vehicles 
and nationwide establishment of thou- 
sands of dealerships and service facili- 
ties were stimulated under conditions 
of freedom to compete, freedom to pro- 
duce. The same incentive encouraged 
the starting of businesses of every type 
throughout the U.S.A. 


Every automobile dealer entered the 
automobile business because he thought 
it offered opportunities for individual 
accomplishment and progress. But for 
this, many dealerships, large and small, 


rreedom fo produce 


..encouraged Dealers and Manufacturers to create the great 
Automotive Industry which serves America in Peace and War 





might never have been established or 
encouraged to grow and become assets 
to the communities they now serve. 


Now the automobile industry, dealers 
and factories, are devoted to the one 
job of helping to hasten the day of 
Victory. When Victory is won, the_job 
of supplying passenger cars, trucks and 
automotive services for 135,000,000 
Americans should offer renewed oppor- 
tunity to men of integrity and energy. 


xk: * * 


Today Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler dealers are doing essential war 
work by helping to maintain the nearly 
7,000,000 passenger cars and trucks of 
Chrysler Corporation manufacture 
which comprise almost one-fourth of all 
the cars and trucks available for use 
in the U.S.A. 


Supporting them in this effort, 
Chrysler Corporation is doing its best, 
under the government regulations, to 
make available the replacement parts 
required to keep these essential cars 
and trucks in operation, while the fac- 
tories which built them are devoted to 
turning out large quantities of war 
equipment. 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS, 9 P.M., E. W.T. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 





_ PLYMOUTH - DODGE - De SOTO - CHRYSLER « DODGE 4 TRUCKS 


Products of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


































| fighter propeller = 2'2 automobiles‘? 


Equals them, that is, in man-hours of 
work . . . incredibly precise, exacting 
work! For, to pull a fighter at seven 
miles a minute, a propeller must bal- 
ance in tests so that a puff of your 
breath will set its 410 pounds turning. 

Add propellers, guns, trucks, planes, 
tanks, shells, engines. Add instru- 
ments, gun mounts, armor, tank de- 
stroyers. Add dozens more precision 
war weapons, all at the rate of 
$1,000,000 worth an hour, and you 
have . . . America’s automobile in- 
' dustry today! 

The 853,000 horsepower of power- 
plant capacity that enabled this in- 
dustry to build 314 million cars and 
trucks in 1939 is overshadowed by its 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines * Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipmen? 


installed horsepower today. And the 
need to maintain power flow from 
boilers, engines, generators and other 
power apparatus is magnified beyond 
any previous importance. 


Now producing nearly a tenth of 
all America’s war materials, the auto- 
mobile industry more than ever before 
is fighting against avoidable accidents. 
It is the privilege of Hartford Steam 
Boiler’s nation-wide staff of inspection 
engineers to help many automobile 
companies and their suppliers to dis- 
cover accident-producing conditions in 
power equipment be- 
fore damage stops 
production — and de- 
lays victory. 








THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticat 
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mas gifts, among other things, of one boatload 
of Lana Turners, Hedy Lamarrs, etc. Also a 
boatload of the best name ‘bands in the coun- 
try. Also one boatload of Canadian Club, Cal- 
verts, Seagrams, etc. 

I wonder if this is a true picture of the 
United States Army. Is there no desire for, 
say, boatloads of home-town girls? Is there no 
demand for boatloads of, say, their home 
schools or their home churches, or for good 
literature? Do all or most of the boys crave 
for boatloads of Canadian Club and similar 
refreshments? 

I rise to ask because there is so very much 
in our magazines of the sort of thing that these 
boys mentioned and so little indication of de- 
sire for the sort of thing I mentioned. Just 
what is the complete picture? 


F. I, Drexier 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


Question referred to the soldiers, 


DOOD 


From the Navy 


Let me express the sincere appreciation of 
this office, which has cognizance of Navy Day 
activities, for the article on “Navy Day Ad- 
vertising” in Periscope in the Sept. 20 News- 
WEEK. 

As this item indicates, the Navy recognizes 
no publication as official and is not influenced 
by advertising in letting contracts. We have 
been trying to make this fact abundantly clear 
for a long time, and this explanation in News- 
WEEK’s widely read feature will be most helpful. 


R. W. Berry 
Captain, US.N. 
Acting Director 
Office of Public Relations 
Washington, D.C. 


Pane 


Jap Navy Song 

Admiral Pratt’s admirable “Why We Can 
Now Advance Westward” (page 30 of your 
Sept. 18 issue) paints, by inference, the Ameri- 
can Pacific Fleet’s anxiety to bring the Japa- 
nese Grand Fleet to action. 

The results of such an encounter, aside 
from changing the face and fate of the Nip- 
ponese Empire, will require it to amend the 
Japanese Navy’s battle song, which has re- 
quired no editing downward for centuries. 

Here, in translation, is that Jap song (which 
I have never seen in print), a fine piece of 
bumptious boasting but essentially true to the 
date of its encounter with our forces: 


See! The sun-flag, how it flutters 
Shining in the morning sun-light! 
See! Advance our battle squadrons, 
Down from Chishima, the frozen, 
To the shores of Takasago! 

Never once this glorious country 

Of the Gods has been invaded. 

So! Advance our battle squadrons, 
Save our shores and fight our battles. 
If a hundred, if a thousand 

Hostile vessels should approach you 
Sink them! Sink them! Once, for ever! 
Sink them fifty thousand fathoms! 


What a buildup for a coming letdown be- 
neath the wave! 
R. M. Mites 
Sunland, Calif. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“No scraps for me, any more!” 


“It’s funny. Used to be lots of stuff 
left on the plates for me. But no more. 
D’ya suppose they’re giving my scraps 
to some other dog?” 


No, Mike. You’re still the family’s 


favorite pup. The reason you don’t get 
juicy left-overs now is because there 
just aren’t any! 

Food’s gone to war like everything 
else these days. Folks eat more as they 
work harder, Soldiers eat a lot more. 
Friends in other countries need help. 

That’s why plates go back to the 
kitchen clean. That’s why there are no 
extras for you — or your folks. You'll 


all get enough to eat, but there won’t 
be any to waste. 


We know something about food, here 
at National Dairy. We’ve been work- 
ing with Nature’s most complete food 
— milk — for years and years. We’ve 
made many nourishing food products 
from it. 


Right now, our laboratories are busy 
with new developments — new prod- 
ucts for wartime use — new ideas for 
after the war — when butter, cheese 
and ice cream are plentiful again.. 

Meantime, Mike, stay right on the 
job protecting your family — and we'll 
do the same! 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 





















CONVERTERS 


WITSLIN 


New Floods of Steel 
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The steel shortage which threatened America’s 
war program last year has been relieved by use of 
the Whiting Side-Blow Converter. Whiting-spon- 
sored research proved that converter steel is fully 
able to meet exact requirements ...and pointed 
the way to a quick increase in steel production. 


By means of another Whiting development—the 
electric eye control—converter steel is now made 
accurately to specifications by operators with little 
experience. Whiting resourcefalness has thus 
released new floods of steel for armor-plate and 
other vital war needs. Whiting Corporation, 15659 
Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 





GORPGRATION 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING, AIRCRAFT. and 





CHEMICAL PLANTS © SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES, and AIRLINES 
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HROWING OUT THE 


CABBAGE’ AT 85 BELOW... 


,.. Can help speed sub-zero 


starting in your post-war car 


Bombing our enemies from seven 
miles up involves many problems 
you'd never dream of... 


It’s cold... sometimes it hits 85° 
below zero. Gear lubricants often 
stick ... bomb-bay doors refuse to 
open ...controls don’t work. A 
perilous trip may be wasted. 


The Petroleum Industry was 
called upon to remedy this des- 
perate problem...Texaco went to 
work immediately and in record 
time developed a brand new lub- 
ricant that won’t ‘‘freeze’’ even 
in the paralyzing cold of the sub- 
stratosphere. 


A technical victory... one of 
the many in Texaco’s intensive 
war program. And these achieve- 
ments...in making new war lub- 
ricants ... vast amounts of 100- 
octane aviation gasoline .. . will 
help us give you even finer Texaco 
gasolines and lubricants to use ia 
your post-war car. 


loure welcome af 


TEXACO DEALERS 















Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 


the L 








The Farmer of the Future can till his acres by remote 
control, directing his mechanized equipment as easily 
as tuning a radio. Abundant crops may no longer de- 
pend upon farm labor shortages when the wonders of 
electrical science are the ‘‘hired men’’ of tomorrow! 


* * * 


AY BACK when the Japanese sank the U. S. 

Gunboat Panay in the Yangtze River in China, 
when the Lincoln Tunnel under the Hudson River was 
dedicated in New York, when the first commercial air 
service was started to Bermuda—that’s when Seagram 
laid away the youngest of the fine whiskies that you 
enjoy when you open a bottle of Seagram’s V.O. 
CANADIAN Whisky today! 


ightness of Seagram's VO. 
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Swaddled-in-Bonds baby 


Bonded: Jimmy Reirrev, newborn son 
of Captain and Mrs. Martin L. Reiffel, 
isn’t likely to forget his birth weight. For 
every ounce, grandfather Peter Siskind, 
president of American Spirits, Inc., gave 
him a $100 War Bond—making him worth 
exactly $10,500. 


Birthdays: Counr Caro Srorza, Ital- 
ian statesman and Ambassador to France 
before Mussolini’s march on Rome, 70. 
Unofficial leader of the free Italian move- 
ment, he is now living in this country .. . 
Micxey Mouse, famous Walt Disney 
character actor, 15. Since he appeared in 
“Steamboat Willie” (first animated car- 
toon talkie), he has played in more than 
500 shorts, and his pictures have been 
shown all over the world and in almost 
every language. 


Troupers’ Hitches: Berry Garpe, Aunt 
Eller in the musical “Oklahoma!” married 
Frank LENNON, electrician of the St. 
James Theater in New York. With her 
understudy minding a new baby, Mrs. 
Lennon couldn’t take even a performance 
off .. . Sairtey Bootu of “Tomorrow the 
World” got only three days’ leave to wed 
Cet. Witit1am H. Baker Jr. She was for- 
merly married to Edward F. Gardner, 
“Archie” of radio’s Duffy’s Tavern. 


Divorce Doings: June Knicut, former 
screen and stage ees won an Arkansas 
‘ divorce and a $50,000 
settlement from the 
Texas oil millionaire 
Artuur A. CAMERON. 
She gave up all future 
claims to his property 
.. Mrs. Emity Haun 
SPRECKELs, fourth 
wife of Apotr B. 
SPRECKELS JR., sugar 
heir, started divorce 
proceedings in Los 
Angeles against him 
for cruelty, non-support, and desertion. 
She filed suit once before in 1940, but 
was later reconciled ... Also in Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Exten McApoo Hinsuaw, daughter 
of the late Sen. William G. McAdoo and 
granddaughter of Woodrow Wilson, won a 
divorce from -Witu1am A. HInsHAW on 
grounds that he stayed away from home 








Associated Press 
June Knight 


at night . . . Bermuda opened the first 
divorce court in its history with Chief 
Justice Sir Brooke Francis of the Bermuda 
Supreme Court presiding. 


Royal Stint: If Kine Georce VI of 
England is absent from the realm, Princess 
EvizaBetH, heir ap- 
parent to the throne, 
will be one of his 
Councilors of State, 
after she becomes 18 
next April. The House 
of Commons revised 
the Regency Act of 
1987, at the King’s 
request, who said it 
was his and_ the 
Queen’s wish that the 
Princess “have every 
opportunity of gain- 
ing experience in the 
duties which would 
fall upon her in the 
event of her accession 
to the throne.” 








- Assoc tated Press 
Councilor Elizabeth 


Fried Bacon: In _ Stratford-on-Avon, 
birthplace of William Shakespeare, the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater was paint- 
ed with 2-foot red letters reading “Bacon 
Memorial Theater.” The statue of Lady 
Macbeth had a scarlet face while Hamlet 
was touched up so he had a red face and 
red feet. In fact, most of the town 
was decorated with red paint, and the 
flagpole flew a pair of panties. The Bacon 
Society, which seeks to prove that Sir 
Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays, 
denied all knowledge of the vandalism, but 
The London Daily Mirror pointed out that 
on the night of the frolic RAF cadets com- 
pleting training “had a big farewell party 
in Stratford.” 


Split Tiger: The Soctery or Tammany, 
132-year-old Democratic social and po- 
litical organization, moved out of famous 
Tammany Hall in New York, and really 
split for the first time in its colorful career. 
The patriotic and social half of the Tam- 
many Tiger moved in with the National 
Democratic Club, while the political di- 
vision, renamed the New York County 
Democratic Committee, went to uptown 





Associated Press 
Tiger in transit 











wow FILLE 


the most complete 
line available...... 


¥% For almost every filing purpose there 
is a wood file made by Globe-Wernicke. 
Your filing requirements can best be 
met with these efficient, attractive and 
dependable filing cabinets. 


They are available in two, three, and 
four-drawer letter and legal sizes .. . 
insert drawers . . . horizontal files and 
sections that can be built in many com- 
binations . . . card index cabinets... 
tabulating machine card files.: 


Consult your local Globe-Wernicke 
dealer ... or write direct to us for more 
information. 


* 


Insert drawers 
are available for 
3”"x5" and 4"x6" 
cards, check and 
folded documents. 
Furnished in imi- 
tation walnut and 
green finishes. 
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* BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 
ernicke 


(obe- 
CINCINNATI 


Makers of over 4000 Items 
Needed in Offices 














War-Bound Acids 


For 


TODAY 


For: 
Smart Toiletries 
TOMORROW 


BAKELITE Polystyrene Plastics! Their sparkling luster, clarity, 
pleasant feel, and brilliant color have no part in wartime packaging. 
What counts in today’s applications, like the acid bottle closure 
above, are such properties as outstanding resistance to chemicals and 
moisture, and the excellent dimensional stability of these remarkable 
plastic materials. 

But, after victory, color, finish and transparency will count again. 
Smart jars made from BAKELITE polystyrene plastics will bring 
many an advantage to alert cosmetic manufacturers. Design motifs 
may be molded in. Polystyrene’s light weight will reduce shipping 
costs. And, because this material is so dimensionally stable, covers 
will always fit tightly, yet be easily removable. 

BAKELITE polystyrene plastics are serving many a vital need today 
—in the electrical and chemical industries, in equipment on the world’s 
battlefronts. Bakelite Field Engineers will be glad to help you adapt 
them to such essential purposes. Booklet No. 17M, “Bakelite Molding 
Plastics,” will acquaint you with their possibilities for tomorrow. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Mas ’ 


BAKELITE 
2 ee Plas 
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Cover—The leading actor in discussions of Allied 
— strategy last week was Gen. George C. 

arshall, builder of America’s massive wartime 
army (shown here in a photo by Black Star). For 


- a detailed discussion of our strategy and its prob- 


lems, see page 19. 





offices. The Hall (third Tiger home) has 
been bought by Local 91 of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union. 


Sane: After fourteen years spent in in- 
sane asylums, Cecet1A Grant McCor- 
MIcK, $1, Pittsburgh steel heiress, was 
judged sane in a Philadelphia court and 
released. She had accused her foster- 
mother, Mrs. Jonn S. McCormick, of 
keeping her in medical imprisonment. 
However, Miss McCormick will go home 
with her, “but not for long. I’m going to 
Palm Beach and have a good time!” 


Deaths: Sir Kinestey Woon, 62, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in London, 
Sept. 21 (see page 38) .. . Epovarp HeEr- 
Riot, 71, three times Premier of France, 
was reported dead “in the south of France” 
by a Berlin dispatch through neutral 
sources. A bitter foe of Marshal Pétain, he 
opposed collaboration with Germany .. . 
Cuar.es Dennis, 83, reporter, foreign cor- 
respondent, managing editor, and editor 
during his 61 years on The Chicago Daily 
News; in Chicago, Sept. 25 .. . Frank M. 
O’Brien, 68, a newspaperman for 47 years 
and since 1926 editor of The New York 
Sun; in New York, 
. Ex1nor 
Guiyn, 78, English 
novelist, in London, 
Sept. 28. She created 
a sensation with the 
frank romance “Three 
Weeks.” The first so- 
called “sex novel,” it 
was followed in 1927 
by “It,” a word which 
became synonymous 
with sex appeal. 
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We Kept this secret 25 years 


It is, in principle, an amazingly simple device. It is considerably 
smaller than a bass drum, light enough so one man can lift it, and 
it looks rather like an overcomplicated fan. 

Yet, connected to a plane’s engine, it can hoist a plane more 
than seven miles up, where few planes in the world can fly without 
its help. 

And it belongs to America! 


It is the turbosupercharger. Driven by the engines’ once- 
wasted exhaust gases, it crams precious oxygen into the carburet- 
ors to give American bomber and fighter planes full fighting power 
as they fly through the sub-stratosphere—out of sight, almost out 
of reach of any enemy. 

For 25 years the development of the turbosupercharger, and the 
materials and ways to build it, have been the secret of General 
Electric engineers and scientists, and of the Army Air Forces 
engineers who worked with them. They kept on when there 
seemed little prospect of success. Tremendous difficulties had to 
be overcome—for one end of the device operates at 67 below zero, 
the other, only inches away, operates at temperatures up to 1500 


degrees, and the whole spins at speeds greater than 20,000 revolu- 
tions a minute! 


It was a tough job, but it was done. Today all turbosuper- 
chargers for U.S. planes are made either by G.E. or according to 
G-E designs. And these turbosupercharged planes are making 
history. 

The story of the turbosupercharger is one more proof that 
America can count on her scientists, working with military men, 
to provide our fighting men with every advantage that new and 
better war equipment can give. And you can depend on these same 
scientists, after the war is over, to work with the same industry 
and enthusiasm to develop new and better products for peacetime 
living, and to find ways to make these products cost less so that 
everyone can enjoy them. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The ‘‘G-E All-girl Orchestra’’ Sunday 10 p.m. 
EWT, NBC—*“‘The World Today’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 General Electric employees are producing war goods and buying over 
$1,000,000 of War Bonds every week. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


962-497C-211 
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HOW TO 


“Bird-dog”’ 


FOR TROUBLE 


IN A WAR-PRODUCTION PLANT 


In a thick forest of production machines that cover acres 
of plant space, it would seem as easy, offhand, to track 
down a needle in a haystack as to catch the imperceptible 
scent of trouble about to develop on any one machine... 
so that it can be smelled out and killed off before it gets 
big enough to obstruct production seriously. 


Yet this is being done every day, with no trouble at all 

. in hundreds of plants where thousands of Veeder-Root 
Counting Devices put a “perfect point” on any kind of 
trouble (mechanical, power input, or deliberate sabotage) 
by means of up-to-the-minute figures that register any 
units of operation: turns, strokes, pieces, trips, lengths, 
volumes, hand-movements, electronic impulses, or what- 
ever. Any deviation from scheduled operating rate shows 
up instantly, in bold black and white, so it can be cor- 
rected immediately. This Veeder-Root Control by Count 
has brought production out of the woods in numberless 
instances. And if you run a war plant, you can count on 
it to do the same for you... beginning right now. 








VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED. 


nes CONNECTICUT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Though German defenses have greatly 
stiffened, the U. S. Eighth Air Force still 
holds a slight advantage and will press it 
hard soon with new and heavier attacks on 
the Reich in collaboration with the RAF 
..- Robert Murphy, Minister to North Af- 
rica, will be recalled and probably given 
an Ambassadorship as a reward for his 
work; Edwin C. Wilson, Ambassador to 
Panama, is slated to succeed him . . 
Chances are only about 50-50 that Am- 
bassador Norman Armour will return to 
Argentina : . . The smaller United Nations 
are still dissatisfied but will go along with 
the revised plan for a world relief and re- 
habilitation organization which ex-Gover- 
nor Lehman is virtually certain to head. 


Marshall Lowdown 


Out of all the informed comment and 
pure speculation on General Marshall’s 
future, these facts emerge as true: Mar- 
shall is being considered as the Allied gen- 
eralissimo for the final assaults on the 
Continent. This was first discussed in high 
U.S. and British circles more than a year 
ago. He is in high personal favor with 
Churchill but must be accepted by the 
British War Cabinet and, more important, 
his authority (whom he will take orders 
from, for instance) must _be delineated. 
Marshall is neutral about taking the job. 
He has been an eminently successful Chief 
of Staff-and, as such, is a political asset to 
the Administration. If he becomes gener- 
alissimo, his Washington post will probably 
be filled by an acting chief of his own 
choice. Allegations that the Marshall shift 
pe has sinister implications are pure 

unk. 


a 


Insurance Substitute 


Expect the Administration to come out 
with something new in the tax picture as 
Congressional hearings get under way. To 
meet the goal of an additional $8,000,000,- 
000 in revenue, additional taxes on indi- 
viduals will be necessary. Most likely 
would be increased withholding taxes on 
personal incomes, perhaps to as much as 
30%, but with a postwar refund provision 
of at least part:of the increase. The nov- 
elty, which the President has already dis- 
cussed with Congressional leaders, would 
be offering the public the alternative of 


accepting some form of paid-up insurance 
or annuity in lieu of cash refunds. Note 
that this is, in effect, forced savings but is 
sufficiently disguised to save face for the 
Treasury, which has consistently opposed 
forced savings. 


OCD Future 


Those best informed in Washington don’t 
think the Office of Civilian Defense will 
disintegrate in the wake of former Director 
James A. Landis. Morale among the volun- 
teers is spotty, with the public steadily 
growing more listless toward air-raid pre- 
cautions, but civil disasters bring occasional 
spurts of action and at least temporary 
organization enthusiasm among the work- 
ers. Economy-minded congressmen are 
‘ready to wield a paring knife on the 
agency, but its less obvious services (such 
as that of blood banks, war nurseries, and 
meeting temporary manpower needs) may 
pull it through without too great a slash. 


Bullitt’s Chances 


William C. Bullitt’s friends reluctantly 
admit that he has practically no chance of 
becoming mayor of Philadelphia. The city 
elected its last Democratic mayor during 
the Civil War. Actually, he’s running at 
the President’s suggestion that he try to 
“hold the line for ’44,” i.e.: use the pres- 
tige of his name to cut the Republican 
margin in the national election. With the 
GOP registration double and its primary 
vote triple that of the Democrats, it’s 
questionable if he can succeed in even that. 
Note that the Communists, who elsewhere 
are supporting Democratic slates (even 
Hague in Jersey City), are fighting Bullitt 
because of his anti-Soviet views. 


National Notes 


The Justice and Interior Departments 
have decided to force litigation on the 
Hawaiian habeas corpus case, thus chal- 
lenging Army authority . . . The State 
Department isn’t enthusiastic over sug- 
gestions that it supervise OWI’s foreign 
propaganda activities; that would in effect 
make all such broadcasts representative of 
U.S. foreign policy—a situation not al- 
ways desirable . . . Incidentally, with OWI’s 
overseas appropriation almost used up, 
Elmer Davis will brave another going- 
over from Congress to get more money. 


German War Prisoners 


Perhaps by coincidence, recent ship- 
ments of German war prisoners reaching 
the U.S. have included large numbers of 
anti-Nazis and some convicts forced to 
fight who surrendered at the first oppor- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


tunity. These, in contrast to the defiant 
Nazi-impregnated youth, don’t care who 
wins the war and only hope it will end 
soon. Fist fights between the groups fre- 
quently result. Surprisingly enough, Axis 
prisoners, who receive a small monthly 
allowance plus additional money for farm 
and other permissible labor, are buying U. S. 
War Bonds under a voluntary payroll 
deduction plan—presumably on the theory 
that American war loans are the best 
possible investment. 


Trivia 

When asked a direct question implying 
criticism of the Navy during the Senate 
hearings on the Wheeler bill, General 
Marshall referred the query to the Chief 
of Naval Operations seated next to him, 
saying: “I am sure Admiral King would 
not comment on my shortcomings, and I 
don’t admit that he has any” .. . U.S. 
merchant ships frequently return from 
North Africa sheetless because a seaman 
can sell his bedding to an Arab (who uses it 
for clothes) for as much as $15 . . . Wash- 
ington Army and Navy officers, anxious 
to break away from their desks and get 
overseas, call themselves “paragraph 
troopers.” 





Trends Abroad 


issn’ supply service has held up ex- 
ceptionally well so far, but extended lines 
and weather, as much as German resis- 
tance, can be expected to slow the current 
drive soon . . . However, the Russians 
have been keeping under wraps for the. 
winter a new tank that is supposed to be 
able to operate with top efficiency in the 
severest weather and deepest snow . . 
London reports now say that the forth- 
coming tripower conference in Moscow, 
while not a military meeting, will include 
both military men and economists as well 
as diplomats . . . Don’t overestimate the 
value of reopening the Burma Road; it 
will be important, of course, but the road 
was never a very efficient supply route 
and more goods than it ever carried are 
now reaching China by other methods. 


Blue Division Withdrawal 


Generalissimo Franco is going to with- 
draw the Spanish Blue Division from the 
Russian front. This is, in effect, an Al- 
lied diplomatic victory although Franco 
stalled under pressure for months and fi- 
nally promised action only after he be- 
came convinced Germany was going to 
lose the war. The division was sent to the 
front in 1941 as Spain’s contribution to 
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Hitler’s “crusade against Bolshevism.” 
Early in the fighting it was badly cut up 
and was later bolstered by more “volun- 
teers” (largely bums and _ hangers-on 
pressed into service) but has shrunk con- 
siderably in recent months. Its present 
strength is estimated at 11,000 men, all 
of whom are to be withdrawn by Christ- 
mas. 


Biscay Battle Won 


One unemphasized but important rea- 
son for the Allied success against the 
U-boats has been the anti-sub-tactics used 
in the Bay of Biscay. That area since 1940 
has been a major U-boat base and, in- 
cidentally, the back door through which 
the Nazis tried to slip in supplies from 
the Far East. Aside from bombing raids 
on the coast, the Allies first tried to fight 
the subs in the bay with long-range bomb- 
ers. The Nazis counteracted this to some 
extent by grouping the U-boats to pro- 
vide concentrated anti-aircraft fire. The 
Allies then coordinated the bombers with 
sloops operating on the surface and suc- 
ceeded in making the bay almost useless 
to the Germans. It’s still under good con- 
trol, although the U-boats have again be- 
come very active. 


Latin American Lines 


Diplomatic sources don’t expect any 
early change in either Argentina’s govern- 
ment or its foreign policy but find hope 
in the fact that some army elements don’t 
support the present regime . . . Dr. Ruiz 
Guifiazi, former Argentine Foreign Min- 
ister and “neutrality” expert under Cas- 
tillo, has been brought back into the for- 
eign office by the Ramirez government as 
an ambassador without portfolio . . . That 
revolt plot nipped by Mexican police a 
fortnight ago wasn’t entirely comic opera; 
officials found that the movement was well 
organized and had a quantity of mimeo- 
graphed propaganda prepared. 


Canada and Prohibition 


Veteran Canadian observers are looking 
forward to an eventual showdown be- 
tween the liquor groups and the drys on 
prohibition. Currently, dry groups are 


pleased with what they regard as their suc- - 


cess in forcing mounting government re- 
strictions on liquor (sale of whisky and 
even of beer is controlled in nearly every 
province). But the liquor. interests have 
so far raised little opposition, partly be- 
cause they’re now engaged in war alcohol 
production and partly because ‘they don’t 
fear a prohibition vote. They believe cur- 
rent restrictions have irritated drinkers 
into a voting mood and that more people 
are familiar with liquor than ever before 
because non-drinkers have been buying 
their rationed amount for friends. 


Foreign Notes 
Hopes of a Russo-Polish rapprochement 


have again been set back by articles in 
the Polish exile press dwelling on alleged 





injuries inflicted by Russia on the Poles- 


before the Nazi attack on the Soviet ... 
Frank Owen, former editor of The Lon- 
don Evening Standard, has been plucked 
from the army’s ranks and will go to In- 
dia as Mountbatten’s public-relations di- 
rector, probably with at least a lieutenant 
colonel’s rank . . . Additional evidence of 
Nazi plans to go on the defensive: the 
speeded up use of printing press money to 
buy up everything movable in that part of 
Russia still under German control . . . 
The Wrens are the only British women’s 
service given lectures on veneral disease; 
high officials in the other services have 
blocked such talks. 





Synthetic Tire Prospects 


Despite all the hopeful talk, don’t 
count on getting that pair of new synthetic 
tires next year. This is why: Although 
synthetic-rubber capacity is ample to meet 
the 1944 goal of 30,000,000 civilian tires, 
there are several generally overlooked dif- 
ficulties. First, all-synthetic tires aren’t 
yet feasible, and a certain amount of 
scarce crudé must be blended in to make a 
serviceable casing. Secondly, because syn- 
thetic rubber requires much more process- 
ing than crude, tire manufacturers say a 
20% increase in both equipment and man- 
power would be needed. Although orders 
for milling and mixing equipment have 
been placed, delivery may be held up until 
late next year. And getting the additional 
skilled workers may well prove impossible. 


New Products 


A noted scientist has come up with a 
secret formula for a fluid that quickly 
takes the shine off men’s trousers and 
upholstered furniture; it is soon to be 
marketed at $1.50 a bottle . . . Frozen egg 
bars may become a postwar staple; devel- 
oped by Michigan State College, they are 
made in segments, one of which is broken 
off and defrosted when the housewife 
needs an egg . . . Because of the popularity 
of new hairdos and the hair-net short- 
age, one net manufacturer is marketing a 
hair lacquer~to keep stray ends in place 

. . Apples, usually wrapped in oil-treated 
paper and then boxed, can now be packed 
in cartons with oil-sprayed molded pulp 
trays, reducing packing labor, wilting and 
decay. 


‘Prohi’s’ Return 


Expect stepped-up liquor law enforce- 
ment, especially in the monopoly states, 
to combat scarcity-inspired bootlegging, 
highjacking, and burglary. In Ohio, great- 
ly increased losses through theft have 
upped the state liquor monopoly’s insur- 
ance costs on its warehouses and stores 
by an additional $1,000 a month, raising 
the yearly outlay to $20,000, a 150% in- 


_ crease—and on decreased stocks. Distill- 


ers’ and distributors’ insurance rates, too, 
are at all-time highs on warehouse ship- 
ments. And greater availability of sugar 
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is bringing a comparable increase in moon- 
shining. To keep the situation in hand, 
state legislatures are being asked for more 
money for enforcement agencies. 


Business Footnotes 


Despite diminished gasoline and liquor 
tax revenues, most state treasuries are in 
good financial shape; offsetting factors 
have been swollen income- and payroll- 
tax collections and curtailed highway 
maintenance, welfare, and relief outlays 

. The Pennsylvania Railroad finds 
that girl ticket sellers, besides solving the 
manpower shortage, reduce public com- 
plaints, particularly from irate males... . 
Several life-insurance companies are urg- 
ing drafted fathers not to drop their poli- 
cies, pointing out that they aren’t likely 
to see overseas service, which wrod make 
war clauses operative. 





Movie Lines 


The U.S.S.R. has bought exclusive dis- 
tribution rights for four Hollywood fea- 
tures (“Sun Valley Serenade,” “Bambi,” 
“Edison, the Man,” and “Mission to Mos- 
cow”) and two Disney shorts (“Saludos, 
Amigos” and “Der Fiihrer’s Face”); they 
will be shown in the Soviet Union’s 22,000 
theaters . . . Following the current trend 
of movies dealing with famous musical 
personalities, 20th Century-Fox will make 
a biographical film of John Phillip Sousa 
titled “Stars and Stripes Forever” . 
Betting on an early invasion of France, 
Warner Brothers is rushing “Uncertain 
Glory,” a picture built around that theme. 


Book Notes 


“Hui-Lan Koo,” the controversial auto- 
biography of Mme. Wellington Koo which 
was recalled from book stores last spring 
under diplomatic pressure, has been toned 
down and willbe published soon . . . The 
manpower problem has prompted Funk & 
Wagnalls to eliminate the thumb-notch 
index editions of “The Concise Standard 
Dictionary” and “The Modern Diction- 
ary” .... Thomas B. Morgan, one-time 
UP bureau chief in Rome, is writing a 


‘book on the Vatican which will reveal why 


the Holy See is the best informed of any 
international orggnization. 


Miscellany 


Gene Krupa, free on $5,000 bail while 
appealing his recent conviction for con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor, 
is back as a drummer in Benny Good- 
man’s band . . . General MacArthur still 
manages to get his copy of The New York 
Times regularly; it’s flown across the coun- 
try by a commercial airline and loaded 
aboard the first military plane heading 
for the Pacific front . . Lt. Col. Egbert 
White, officer in charge of the Stars and 
Stripes edition in North Africa, once ran 
so low on printing ink that he had to fly 
to Cairo and personally bring back two 
barrelfuls by plane. 



















HOTELS are a 


necessary civilian 
Service . oe 





Women are needed for 
war jobs like these — 


2. WAITRESS. Hotel dining rooms and cock- 
tail lounges need smart, on-their-toes 
waitresses—good jobs in mighty pleasant 
surroundings. Other dining-room jobs in 
hotels are bus girl, hostess, head wait- 
ress. Perhaps you could easily be trained 
for one of them. 


= he 


8. COOKS. If your friends have always 

“You ought to run a restaurant, 
you’re such a good cook!” perhaps you 
should be working in a hotel kitchen for 
the duration. Many hotels need dieti- 
tians, pastry cooks, vegetable cooks, 
salad girls, etc. 






3. ELEVATOR OPERATOR. Hotel clevator 
men are now filling other jobs, or have 
entered the services. The vacancies offer 


. splendid work for which intelligent wo- 
men can easily be trained—quickly! 


THE HOTELS OF AMERICA are a 
Necessary Civilian Service. In many 
critical areas their continued opera- 
tion is not only necessary, but vital. 

Many hotels are trying to fill jobs 
left vacant by wartime conditions. 

“WOMANPOWER,” says Uncle 
Sam, ‘“‘can save the day!” 


This is an appeal for women to fill 
hotel jobs. It offers opportunity to 





1. ROOM CLERK. An important “front 
Office” job in a hotel. It requires a person 
who meets people easily and has great 
tact. Other office jobs in hotels are mail 
clerk, auditor, typist, telephone operator, 
and general clerks. 





4. MAID. Perhaps your own housekeep- 
ing experience has trained you for a hotel 
job! The maid who keeps hotel rooms 
neat-as-a-pin—or the housekeeper— or 
the seamstress who keeps linensin repair. 
Many hotels need women for theio 
laundries, 


perform a patriotic act, and at the 
same time earn good wages in an in- 
dustry that has always attracted a 
fine group of intelligent workers. 
Today—a hotel job is a war job! 


If you are 18 or over, in good 
health, and have no young children 
to take care of, why not get in touch 
with the hotels in your community ? 
Do it now — help your country 
while the need is great { 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 


*& THE MORE WOMEN AT WORK, THE SOONER WE’LL WIN * 
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Washington Saw Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 


The Periscope 





A new draft policy being laid down by Selective Service head- 
quarters is designed to have this effect: deferment of all pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers in war industries and most of those in other es- 
sential activities who make a “substantial contribution to the 
war effort.” Heretofore only key men could qualify for deferment. 


Replaceability is now the key to a family man’s chances of be- 
ing drafted rather than his skill or the length of time it takes to 
acquire such facility. In tight labor areas few men are replace- 
able, so even unskilled laborers in essential activities now be- 
come eligible for deferment. 


Relaxed deferment practices will mean that most draft boards 
will have to reexamine their entire list of fathers even though 
only about seven out of every 100 fathers must be taken to fill 
this year’s quotas. That means a high order number will be 
little protection. 

@ 


Econoinic Stabilizer Fred M. Vinson is emerging as the 
toughest-minded hold-the-liner in the government. His refusal, 
against terrific pressure, to OK wage increases for railroad work- 
ers even after approval of the plan by a Presidential panel, was a 
starter. Now he’s on record against any compromise on food 
prices, and the Los Angeles railway strike of last week was 
largely due to his refusal to make concessions. 


Milk is a case study of the Vinson attitude. Of the alternatives 
presented in discussions for increasing production, he quickly 
knocked out the possibility of a general price increase. 


Improved outlook for holding the line against inflation stems 
partly from this factor. There is, however, still a tough fight 
ahead, according to government officials who will continue the 
battle using price controls, taxes, War Bonds, etc. 


Decentralization of WPB through the creation of thirteen 
regional chairmen is a goal Donald Nelson has sought for more 
than a year. Until now, however, it has not been possible to give 
regional chiefs sufficient authority because of the unsettled state 
of production and material distribution controls. Now that the 
Controlled Materials Plan has shaken down somewhat (and in- 
dications are that it will remain the basic program) WPB of- 
ficials feel it is possible to make the move. 


Further changes in the WPB setup, to simplify both its or- 
ganization and production controls, can be expected. WPB of- 
ficials have ordered a study of the entire war-production setup 
with a view to eliminating 50% of the present controls. 


The 48-hour week, now mandatory in 52 tight labor areas 
probably will be greatly extended within the next few weeks. 
Manpower Commission officials are now studying plans to stretch 
out the work week, but they are still undecided whether to do 
it by a blanket order covering the entire country or to do it 
only in specific industries, 


The Treasury has sent its experts out to study state sales-tax 
plans but guesses that this indicates a weakening of apposition to 
such levies are wrong. The real reason for the move is that the 


Treasury doesn’t want to be caught short in case Congress springs 
a sales-tax plan, as it might. Besides, a study of the state sys- 
tems might furnish more ammunition that could be used in fight- 
ing against a national sales levy. 


A new homestead plan under which returning soldiers would 
be given a chance to acquire government land for farms is being 
discussed by Department of Agriculture people, and doubtless 
will be reflected in Congress before the end of the war. 


Some 30,000,000 acres of land could be made available for 
veterans through reclamation, the experts believe. They visualize 
the apportionment of this land in family-size farms. 


The big worry in the minds of Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
experts is that placing so much more land in production would 
glut the world markets with foodstuffs, especially grain. This 
could be avoided, they feel, only by government-guided crop di- 
versification and continued control over output. 


Meat-industry troubles are under inquiry by the Department 
of Justice. The investigation stems from complaints from whole- 
salers and chain stores that packers are discriminating against 
them in distributing available supplies. 


Hotel supply houses are favored by some packers because of 
the additional price margins granted this type of business by the 
OPA, according to the complainants. Some small packers have 
gone into the hotel supply business for themselves. In turn, some 
chains and wholesalers have set up their own packing business. 


The cocoa situation is improving. Many returning supply 
ships have been calling at French Africa for cargoes of the >rod- 
uct. That means more candy bars by and by. 


The truck production program, designed to relieve the na- 
tion’s overloaded transportation ‘system next year, is meeting with 
difficulties. It has run afoul of the big military-truck program. 


‘The civilian program probably won’t get started until next 


year instead of the last quarter of 1943, and trucks will not be- 
come available for home use until late next spring. 


A n undercover fight is brewing between shipping interests and 


foreign-trade people over the size of the U.S. merchant marine 
after the war. 


Shipping men want to see at least 50% of America’s foreign 
sralke carried in U.S.-flag ships. In this they have the backing of 
the Maritime Commission, the military, and leaders of the in- 
creasingly powerful seamen’s unions. 


Foreign traders, on the other hand, are worried about what oth- 
er nations will use for dollar balances to buy our goods. Shipping 
services, they say, could constitute an important “hidden ex- 
port” from which other nations could raise money to buy our 
goods. Moreover, they note, from an economy standpoint foreign 
nations could provide the service at a lower cost because of their 
lower wage scales. 


@ e 
I nteresting statistic: Labor turnover has increased to the point 
where manpower officials figure that it is equal to a 


jobs by the entire working force of manufacturing industries 
every fourteen months, 











Multilith gets it from factory Lo 


_ to fighter. .. FASTER 


Remember mov- 
ing day with all 
the worry and con- 
fusion of moving a 
single van load of 
household goods 
round the corner? 

sah Imagine what a 
colossal moving job Uncle Sam faces 
every day—thousands upon thousands 

of articles—all varieties, shapes an 

sizes—to be gathered into vast depots 

and then sped to fighting men scattered 
‘i all over the world. 

Think of the coordinating, timing, and 
record-keeping involved. One detail 
alone—the shipping documents that 
must accompany each shipment, cus- 
tomarily required writing up and run- 
ning copies of ten different forms. 

Working with U.S. Quartermaster 
Corps and rvice Forces, Multi- 
-graph* men developed a method of 
using pre-printed master sheets called 
Systemats*. The Systemat carries “‘con 
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stant” data so that only variable trans- 
portation information need be written 
in by hand or typewriter. Then the 
Systemats are put on a Multilith* 
machine to automatically reproduce the 
many accurate and permanent copies 


that are needed. 


By this method a single document re- 
placed the 10 forms formerly used. Time is 
saved, manpower released, errors elimi- 
nated, identification of items made easy, 
and supplies get to our fighting men 
more quickly. 

Multilith Systemats are being used in 
innumerable new ways to streamline 
paper work of war. Systemat is a word 
new to American business and industry. 
Remember it! Systemats can save time, 
money, and manpower in every depart- 
ment from factory tool room right up 
to president’s office. Let us show you. 
Write Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland—and in principal 
cities of the world. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 











“Get me some of the new BRASS buttons... 


no more of those 
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old-fashioned pewters! 


l\ 





ACK in the early eighties, in Connecticut's 

valley of the Naugatuck, brass founders 
found themselves teetering on the crest of 
a sudden wave. High fashion ruled that 
beaux and belles should no longer be 
caught dead wearing dull pewter buttons. 
Bright brass was the new edict. 

With this impetus, Yankee progress 
in brass technology spurted forward. The 
new industry attracted more experienced 
men from overseas, demanded new machines 
and methods for rolling the brass sheet needed in 
button-making. So brass buttons came to stay... 
and today millions of them carry the U. S. shield 
on military uniforms. Then other new uses opened 
up. Brass, for instance, replaced wood in all clock- 
gears, and here too, it came to stay. 

Now as then, in the development of new prod- 
ucts’... whether decorative, functional or industrial 

..the golden-yellow metal simplifies countless 
problems of design and application by its matchless 
qualities of adaptability, machinability, durability 
and appearance. And many are the uses in which 
no substitute has ever been found for brass, either 
to the satisfaction of fabricator or consumer .. . 
either in war or peace. And when this war is won, 
brass will return not only to its traditional uses, but 
will extend to many new ones. Then Bristol, with 
its intensive war experience, will be ready to help 
manufacturers heighten the prospects of many a 
postwar product... such, perhaps, as yours. 


BRISTOL 
BRASS 


* Buy War Bonds to Bey Bress for Bullets * 
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THE BRISTOL BRASS cor 1850, AT BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Big Three Are Edging Closer 
on Political and Military Fronts 


Churchill Promise of Blows 
Boosts Cordiality of Russians 
Toward Forthcoming Conference 


Probably in no. comparable period of 
time has future Allied policy emerged to 
the extent that it did last week. The con- 
flicts that will. inevitably attend agree- 
ments on major issues between three such 
various political organisms as the United 
States, Britain, and Russia came out as 
well. But on the whole there was high 
hope of eventual harmony in the military 
and political spheres alike. 

The differences between the 
Russians and the Americans 
and British have revolved 
around the question of the sec- 
ond front. Moscow considered 
that all available Anglo-Amer- 
ican forces should be concen- 
trated in Britain and a cross- 
Channel invasion launched in 
order to take the pressure off 
the Red Army. London and 
Washington saw the picture 
not so much in terms of caus- 
ing the Germans to withdraw 
divisions from Russia as forg- 
ing a strategy that would be 
successful with the forces 
available. That turned out to 
be the Mediterranean cam- 
paign, which brought maxi- 
mum gains at minimum cost. 
And the Salerno landing gave 
some idea of what breaching 
Nazis’ defenses meant. 

This was the situation as 
Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill painted it in his 
Quebec speech. Last week he 
filled in many of the details 
in a broad report on the course 
of the war to the House of 
Commons. Churchill said that 
he regarded the Mediterranean 
campaign as “an essential pre- 
liminary to the main’ attack 
on Germany.” He indirectly 


guaranteed an eventual second front by 
adding: “I have never regarded this Afri- 
can operation as a substitute for a direct 
attack across the Channel.” The Russians 
agreed with the Prime Minister. Red Star, 
the official army organ, termed the in- 
vasion of Italy a minor operation. 

All this added up to the fact that a 
second front was now definitely on the 
Allied agenda. Just how far the prepara- 
tions were advanced was shown in an up- 
surge of rumor and fact in Washington 
about Gen. George C. Marshall, American 
Chief of Staff. What emerged was that 
Marshall was the leading choice to com- 


mand the greatest campaigns of the war, 
the invasions to close the pincers on Ger- 
many (see Periscope). The timing was 
important. In order to have his force 
ready by next spring, Marshall should 
start forming his command and massing 
his armies this fall. 

One footnote that revealed something of 
Allied plans in the Pacific came in a state- 
ment from Gen. Douglas MacArthur, which 
in effect hinted that his Southwest Pacific 
command was to become a relatively minor 
theater. The general intimated that the 
main operations were to come from Lord 
Louis Mountbatten’s Southeast Asia area, 
in a primarily naval thrust across the Pa- 
cific—with both of which MacArthur dis- 
agreed on strategic grounds. 

The stage was thus set for military 
action that should at last correspond 
to the desires of both Anglo-Ameri- 
can and Russian strategists (although the 
German retreat in Russia may later intro- 
duce new factors). The next step was to 
build some sort of political agreement on 
this military foundation. Here the biggest 
advance was the coming meeting of rep- 





Official v8. Coast Guard photo 
This is what the invasion of Europe means—men of a beach battalion hug the sand 
south of Salerno as bombs hit in the background 
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resentatives of all three powers at Moscow 
next month. In Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden as British envoy and with W. Averell 
Harriman giving weight to the American 
delegation the Russians were assured of 
conducting negotiations with men of a 
<vmpathetic and knowledgeable viewpoint 
(see Washington Tides). 

The problem that faces the conference 
is to establish some sort of mutual diplo- 
matic confidence during the war that will 


enable the three powers to face together - 


the problems of after the war. Here a 
hopeful precedent was in the making—the 
so-called Mediterranean Commission, a po- 
litical body with Russian, British, Ameri- 
can, and French representatives to handle 
such political problems as that posed last 
week by the obvious desire of the Badoglio 
government to take part in the war against 
Germany. The Russians showed the im- 
portance they attached to the commission 
by appointing as their delegate Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky, Vice Foreign Commissar, while 
the British made Harold Macmillan, Minis- 
ter to the French Committee, their envoy. 

It will be harder to apply this line of 
action to relations with Germany. The 
Soviet has its Free German Committee, 
which four of the generals captured at 
Stalingrad supported last week (another 
and rather mysterious German committee 
was also being organized in London among 
refugees) . The British and Americans have 
the policy of unconditional surrender. The 
object at Moscow will be to reconcile these 
viewpoints after the Mediterranean ex- 
ample. 


Here is the first picture of an LST (Landing-Ship Tank), a vital instrument of war in the Mediterranean .. . 


Fifth’s Fight 
Italian Battle Full-Scale; 
Mediterranean Islands Seized 


Marshal Albert Kesselring, Nazi com- 
mander in Southern Italy, began last week 
to reap the results of failing to convert the 
Fifth Army landing at Salerno into a 
Dunkerque or at least a Gallipoli. The 
Fifth, with its beachhead secured, poured 
in men, tanks, guns, and planes. Thus 
strengthened, it began a full-scale assault 
against the Nazi armies in the tortured 
hill country south of Naples. 

The Germans put up a ferocious resist- 
ance as usual. But the force directed 
against them was too powerful. There was 
the battle-tested Fifth itself. There was 
the British Eighth Army, which swung 
across the center of the peninsula. And 
there was the British Fifth Corps driving 
up the Adriatic coast to the nexus of air- 
fields at Foggia, which the Germans had 
already abandoned. From Foggia the Fifth 
Corps threatened the entire Nazi flank 
around Naples. = 

Elementary strategy called for a re- 
treat, and that was apparently Kesselring‘s 
plan. In preparation, the Nazis demolished 
the harbor installations of Naples with 
Teutonic thoroughness. Nearly every quay 
was blown up and 30 ships were sunk in 
channels while great clouds of smoke 
poured across the blue sky above stricken 


Naples. - 


With many Allied planes already based 
in Italy, the air offensive against the Ger- 


mans continued in high gear. Fighters and 


medium bombers gave close support to the 
ground troops blasting -German strong | 


points and retreating motor convoys on 
the narrow roads through the mountain 
passes. Fortresses that had been thrown 
into tactical work during the struggle for 
the Salerno beachhead returned to their 
strategic bombing jobs. They flew north 
and-heavily hit the Brenner Pass com- 
munications, including the rail centers of 
Bologna and Verona (supposedly Marshal 
Rommel’s headquarters for the Northern 
Italy command). 

Meanwhile, in two other sectors of the 
Mediterranean the Allies edged closer to 
the Fortress of Europe. In Corsica a 
French navy, army, and air force went 
into action to drive the Germans from 
that strategic island. They found that the 
job had already been well begun by the 
Corsicans themselves. These patriots had 
staged a spontaneous revolt and the Nazis 
were already in full retreat toward the 
eastern coast of the island. Froin- there 
they began evacuating their troops—in- 
cluding those driven from Sardinia by the 
Italians—by air and sea against an Allied 
plane and warship blockade. 

In the Aegean Sea, the Allies took three 
islands off the coast of Turkey—Kos, 
Leros, and Samos—by-passing German- 
held Rhodes. Fighters were immediately 
flown in and based on Kos while posses- 
sion of the islands. opened up the possi- 
bility of reducing the bombing distance to 
the Balkans by setting up refueling bases 
for heavy bombers. 
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«++ Showing the method of loading vehicles through great doors that swing open in the bow of the flat-bottomed ship 
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The Swoose Tells His Ship’s Story— 
a Transport, She’s a Lucky Vessel 


The following tale of a man and his ship 
was wirelessed by Al Newman, News- 
WEEK war correspondent, on his return 
from the beachhead battle at Salerno. 


The Swoose lolled back in the wardroom 
in a chair and listened to his nerves stretch 
out again. They had been cramped for 
days. “Well,” he said, “the old ship has 
done it again. And this time it was Europe. 
See those flags?” He pointed to three ris- 
ing suns and one swastika proudly emblaz- 
oned on the otherwise severe wardroom 
wall. “Those stand for enemy planes we’ve 
brought down. We’ve been to Guadalcanal 
more than once and then we went to Sicily. 
This time it turned out to be Italy. Let 
me tell you—” 

But first let me—your correspondent— 
tell you about the Swoose. The Swoose is 
an engineer on a transport. He is also a 
natural-born reporter, which is a bad.com- 
bination, because during battle most engi- 
neers don’t get to see much except gauges 
and levers. The Swoose has overcome this 
handicap with an amazing talent for cover- 
ing the eight odd decks between the en- 
gine room and the topmost level of the 
ship in practically nothing flat. He travels 
so fast he makes a swooshing sound and in 
flight he looks like “half-swan—half-goose” 
—so they call him the Swoose. 


Sometimes on quiet nights when the 
Swoose is watching his engine and cock- 
ing an ear to the sides of the ship for 
depth-charge thumps, some unkind char- 
acter will quietly go to the other side of 
the engine room and beat on the plates 
with a sledge hammer. Then they will 
time the Swoose to see how long it takes 
him to get up to the top deck. But all this 
is beside the point, the point being that 
the Swoose has a reporter’s instinct for 
getting to where things are happening. 
And here is the Swoose’s story about his 
beloved ship: 


Luck: “This is a very lucky vessel. 
Remember that. We all hope she goes on 
being as lucky as she has been, but you 
can hardly expect if. Once she was a liner 
and people took cruises on her for pleas- 
ure. Can you imagine that? For pleasure. 
and look at her now—all covered with 
guns. Well anyhow— 

“She joined the Navy in 1940. Her first 
job was training Marines for amphibious 
warfare. Dec. 7, 1941, found her at a 
United States port, but by early in 1942 
she was on her way to North Ireland with 
the first of the AEF. That was a mighty 
easy landing. People cheered her instead 
of shooting at her and heaving bombs 
around. 





sae 


U.S. Navy photo from Associated Press" 


“She made up for that later when she 
went out on the Pacific for the first thrust 
at Guadalcanal. Our cruiser force shelled 
the beaches ferociously so that the Ma- 
rines didn’t have much trouble with the 
landing itself. But during the unloading 
process a Jap dived on the ship so low that 
he knocked a wing off his plane on the 
foremast and then splattered into the sea 
close by with a full load of bombs. 

“Then that night came the engagement 
in which the cruisers Vincennes, Astoria, 
Quincy, and Canberra were sunk. Destroy- 
ers started to show up with wounded— 
hundreds of wounded. The crew laid them 
in the holds, in the corridors, and on the 
decks. They set up emergency operation 
rooms all through the ship and everyone 
worked day and night without sleep. The 
Australian captain of the Canberra was 
one of those who died aboard this 
ship. 

“We had to go back a second and third 
time because the fighters on Guadalcanal 
had to have supplies. Both times they 
waded into the surf to unload the boats 
and to marvel and sigh and thank us for 
the things we brought. 

“Nothing much happened that second 
time except that we met Whistling Willie, 
a Jap 6-incher up in the hills. The intro- 
duction was a whine, an explosion, and a 
splash 100 yards away, followed by a 
second bracketing shot. So the skipper got 
her under way and Whistling Willie threw 
one in right where she had been. 

“The ship lay in very close to the beach 
on the third trip. Another heavily laden 
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Air bases firmly established in Italy 
for the use of Allied fighters and bombers 
will materially shorten the war. That is 
an unquestionable fact. Bases even south 
of Rome would afford great tactical ad- 
vantages in pushing forward the vital 
Allied air mastery over enemy territory. 
The Chief problem is not merely to win 
these bases but to establish and supply 
them as operational stations. 

A‘single heavy day-bomber group, for 
instance, in normal operations requires 
something like 50,000 gallons of fuel a 
week, anything between 400 and 1,000 
tons of bombs, half a million rounds of 
ammunition, numerous spares, much 
maintenance equipment, and some 1,500 
men for air and ground crews. There is 
no doubt that the bases will be estab- 
lished and supplied, but the setting up of 
heavy-bomber stations may take some 
time because naturally the short-range 
fighters for defense and the medium 
bombers for tactical support work with 
the ground forces must come first before 
the strategic units can be set up. 

Such is typical of the war’s progress 
today—first the tactical gains, then the 
strategic bombing which can be the 
decisive factor in leading to more tactical 
gains on land. And so on to Berlin. And 
that particular road will be made far 
easier when the heavy bombers operating 
from both England and the Middle East 
can use the Italian airfields. 


Examine this more closely. The range 
of concentrated night bombing is largely 
governed by the period of darkness. In 
practice the effective penetration works 
out to about 90 miles per hour of dark- 
ness—which in. Europe now means a 
P| 4. 





Italy as an Air Base 
by PETER MASEFIELD 


depth of penetration of some 700 to 800 
miles. From England that leaves un- 
covered a part of Eastern Germany, some 
of Austria, and all Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. Those areas, where a good 
deal of industrial and oi] production lias 
been concentrated, can be covered from 
Italy. 

A further point is that the present 
intense concentrations of night fighters 
tend to set a further limitation on eco- 
nomic depth of penetration. A_ given 
number of night bombers can expect to 
meet and beat just so many night fighters 
in the course of one raid. The longer the 
penetration the more night fighters can 
be brought against the bombers or the 
more chance such night fighters there are 
have of making interceptions. By bomb- 
ing from England and Italy at once 
against targets within the same area, the 
more the night fighters have to be 
dispersed against them and, for any given 
number of bombers, the fewer intercep- 
tions. will be made. Hence the bombing 
results will be greater and the losses less. 

Exactly the same circumstances apply 
to the daylight raids. They are limited.in 
range by the number of fighters which 
are likely to be met. For instance, a 100- 
ship formation might be expected to be 
able to meet and fight off 400 fighter 
attacks per raid without crippling casual- 
ties. More than that would mean mount- 
ing losses a8 ammunition began to run 
out and damaged aircraft began to fall 
out of formation. 

The figures are given merely as illustra- 
tion and do not necessarily imply any 
exact or official opinions. 

What we do know is that there are 
about 750 day fighters in the west be- 


must expose a “soft under-belly.” 


attainment very soon. 


tween Berlin and the Channel. We know 
also that there are some 300 German 
fighters in the south, between Berlin 
and Northern Italy—obviously in smaller 
concentration. Thus, if daylight raiding 
formations are sent out toward Berlin 
from England, tying down the 750 fight- 
ers in the west, and if at the same time 
other daylight raiding formations are sent 
out from Italy toward objectives in the 
same area, the enemy is not going to be 
able to meet the second threat in equal 
force. . 

Further, if the bombers shuttle be- 
tween England and Italy in the course of 
these raids, each British-based formation 
is going to meet less opposition on the 
homeward journey. In faet the enemy 
begins to be stretched near the breaking 
point. Either he can reduce concentra- 
tions of fighters in the west to put more 
against the threat from the south or he 


The whole thing is a question of num- 
bers of bombers and, on a dual attack 
from west and south, employing shuttle- 
bombing to shorten the way home wher- 
ever possible. If, as we believe, Germany 
has at present a first-line strength of 
about 1,200 daylight fighters in Western 
Europe and if the ratio of fighter attacks 
per 100-ship formation is roughly correct, 
then a continuous onslaught by twelve 
100-ship formations would swamp the 
opposition and start to build up the 
crescendo of destruction which is the aim 
of strategic bombing. A continuous oper- 
ating strength of 1,200 bombers means a 
total force of about three times that 
figure and a 10 per cent replacement rate, 
allowing for damage. Such is not beyond 
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transport was close alongside. It was broad 
daylight when somebody yelled, ‘Torpedo.’ 
It was the finest shot you ever saw. The 
Jap fish came in and nobody ever saw the 
submarine that sent it. It struck the 
neighboring ship in the bow, which was 
fortunate as hell for all concerned. 

“That sounds funny doesn’t it? Well, 
it really was fortunate because her stern 
was loaded with bombs and her bow was 
only laden with high-octane gasoline. She 
went up like a match of course, but it gave 
people a little time to get away. A stern 
shot would have touched off the bombs 
and nobody on either vessel would have 
lived. You can see how our ship’s luck 
worked out. And don’t ever let anybody 
tell you there’s no such thing as luck. 
When you walk into battle a few times you 
find out about luck. 

“Between that time and the Sicilian in- 
vasion you mustn’t say much about what 


we’ve been doing and where we’ve been. 
But the old ship was there on the south 
coast of Sicily that windy morning of July 
10, and as usual she was well ahead of the 
convoy unloading, because she is a tight 
ship. She had better be well ahead of 
everybody in unloading because otherwise 
the old man is going to want to know why. 

“Lucky thing, too, when you come to 
think about it, because she had got rid of 
most of her cargo when we had our first 
air raid of the day. A Junker 88 came over 
and scored a 10-foot miss on the starboard 
bow. It killed and wounded several men, 
but strangely enough there wasn’t a man 
of our crew killed or hurt badly. They 
were all soldiers. The bomb fragments 
made Swiss cheese out of several of the 
ship’s plates, but we repaired her in a hell 
of a hurry, although you can’t say much 
about the methods we used. 

“Then here she was again in the Gulf of 


Salerno back for more with the bombs 
whistling around her and the ack-ack mak- 
ing like crazy. We got away this time with- 
out a scratch on her hull. 

“But,” said the Swoose, “here is one for 
Ripley: In all the blitzes we’d been on 
[blitz is the Navy synonym for invasion] 
no officer aboard had been wounded until 
the Heinies got an ensign on the morning 
of D-day. Personally, I think her luck may 
be sort of running out.” me 

There was a dull thump and the ship 
shuddered. The Swoose disappeared before 
my eyes. Even I, a rank landsman, knew 
what was happening. One of our destroyers 
had smelled something and let go a depth 
charge. But the Swoose hit the deck before 


anyone else had come down from his © 


initial jump. A_ remarkable guy, the 
Swoose. He always wants to see what’s go- 
ing on. The Swoose is going to see a great 
deal before this war is over. 
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The Great Retreat 


Threat to Dnieper Strongholds 
Menaces All Nazi-Held Russia 


On the hills of Kiev, above the broad 
Dnieper River, the golden domes of St. 
Sophia and St. Vladimir glittered in the 
brilliant sunshine one afternoon last week 
when a Red Army vanguard pushed 
through the pine forest east of the river 
and looked across the low left-bank mead- 
ows to the shining capital of the Ukraine. 
That night Cossack cavalrymen galloped 
down to the Dnieper to water their horses. 
The “mother of all the towns of Russia” 
was due to return to the fold. 

At the same time on the northern reaches 
of the Dnieper, 400 miles up its slow, 
winding course, the Red Army marched 
into Smolensk, the “key and gate of Rus- 
sia.” Through the whole Soviet Union a 


~ current of victory surged as a triumphant 


people hailed the greatest feats of the war. 

On a curving line from the central front 
at Smolensk to the Sea of Azov and the 
Caucasus, the German armies in Russia 
were in full retreat. Before them to the 
west stood new defense lines; behind them 
lay a trail of burning towns, mine fields, 
broken railroads and bridges, and desper- 
ate rearguard troops left to delay the ad- 
vancing Russians. 

Desipte its steady progress to the rear, 











the Wehrmacht in Russia was not a weak 
or broken force. Its strength, although 
lower than.in other years, was still impres- 
sive: 180 to 185 divisions, plus about a 
dozex: satellite-state divisions. The satel- 
lites, however, were little more than a 
token force, consisting mostly of Ruma- 
nians, bolstered by some Croats, Slovaks, 
Hungarians, and a Spanish Blue division, 
which by now is probably down to brigade 
strength. 


The Men: The identity of the Nazi 
commanders in Russia was not known for 
sure, for since the collapse of the German 
offensive at Kursk in July there have been 
unconfirmed reports of changes in the high 
command. But, in general, the German 
armies were believed to be still under their 
summer commanders, ranged along the 
front in’ three main _ sections—northern, 
central, and southern. 

In the north, from Leningrad down to 
Smolensk, Field Marshal Georg von Kiich- 
ler directed at least two armies, which were 
under the immediate command of Col. 
Gen. Georg Lindemann and Field Mar- 
shal Ernst Busch. On the central front, 
Field Marshal Giinther von Kluge retained 
command despite the arm wound he suf- 
fered three weeks ago and led the opera- 
tions of five separate armies, headed in turn 
by five colonel generals: Walther Model, 
Gothard Heinrich, Rudolf Schmidt, George 
Hans Reinhardt, and Hans Honsal Muth. 

In the south Field Marshal Erich von 


Mannstein was in supreme command and 
may also have charge of the planning of 
the entire German retreat from Smolensk 
on down. The evacuation of the Ukraine 
was in the hands of three other men. Col. 
Gen. Hermann'von Hoth and Col. Gen. 
Eberhard von Mackensen. were two, com- 
manding two separate armies. Field Mar- 
shal Ewald von Kleist was the third, but 
his whereabouts was not clear. Leading a 
crack German group similar to an Ameri- 
can task force, Kleist shifted along the 
southern tip of the front, using his men as 
reserves, and by last week he had perhaps 
moved into the Crimea, where Col. Gen. 
Richard Ruoff commanded the German- 
Rumanian garrison. 


The Reasons: As the Germans 
moved back to the east, they maintained 
they were shortening their front deliber- 
ately, while the Russians said they were 
being forced back against their will. Both 
were right, for there were many explana- 
tions for the German withdrawal. The 
Nazis were executing a difficult and costly 
maneuver with a good deal of success. 
They were evacuating their men and hold- 
ing the lines that covered the evacuation. 
For example, the stiff six-week-long re- 
sistance at Poltava saved the divisions 
retiring from the Donets Basin, and on 
the rest of the front other strong positions 
and delaying actions protected fleeing Ger- 
man troops. 

But the Nazis were not leaving volun- 
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tarily. They were leaving because they 
could not afford the length and exposed 
salients of the summer front. German 
_ strategy calls for as straight a front as 
possible and demands that forced retreats 
be followed by voluntary withdrawals to 
straighten the line and eliminate dangerous 
salients. The Nazi retreats at Orel and 
Kharkov this summer—both forced—prob- 
ably set the pattern of strategic with- 
drawal for the Wehrmacht. 

The Germans were leaving too because 
the Reich’s industry could no longer sup- 
ply winter clothing, shoes, and other equip- 
ment for all the troops in Russia. And 
they were going because the Wehrmacht 
needed more men in the west, not so much 
to prepare for a second-front invasion as 
to build up depleted reserves in Central 
Europe and the Balkans. A Russian front 
farther west meant a shorter line to hold, 
a smaller area to police, and shortened 
supply lines—which in turn meant the re- 


lease of troops to other German fronts. 

The Nazis were pulling out, finally, be- 
cause for the first time in two years of war 
they faced a Red Army superior to them 
in manpower and in airpower, and at last 
well enough equipped and trained to func- 
tion as a “summer” as well as a “winter” 
army. The Welirmacht, weakened by the 
smashing Russian summer offensive, could 
not again risk the hardships of a Russian 
winter. 


The Goals: The big question was 
what line the Germans would try to hold. 
When the autumn rains, which have just 
begun, turn into a downpour in October, 
the Russians as well as the Germans may 
be brought to a halt for an “operational 
pause” between the summer and winter 
offensives. And for a few weeks, until the 
ground freezes and the rivers ice over in 
mid-November, both armies will frantical- 
ly reinforce their lines, change camouflage, 


and adjust their equipment for the freez- 
ing temperatures ahead 

But before the between-season pause 
the Germans face a hard fight along the 
course of the Dnieper, from Smolensk to 
the bend and from there down to the 
Crimea. This line—once dotted with sup- 
ply bases far behind the front—is now the 
Germans’ first defensive wall. 

At its northern tip the Dnieper line i is 
part of a great defense system built up by 
the Germans during two years. In the lake- 
dotted forest country between Leningrad 
and Smolensk, skirting the shores of Lake 
Ilmen and crossing the marshes south of 
it, German Army engineers turned villages 
into bristling forts, hid guns and dug 
trenches, until they had constructed a 
thick belt guarding the railroad that runs 
due south from Leningrad into the stra- 
tegic rail and defense triangle of Vitebsk- 
Orsha-Smolensk, and the head of the 
Dnieper. 








WAR TIDES 





MacArthur and Pacific Strategy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


When Douglas MacArthur speaks 
about Pacific war strategy, as he has 
recently, it is well to give the matter 
thought, since he is the outstanding 
figure in the Pacific arena and the lead- 
ing exponent there of amphibious war. 

Keeping in mind certain fundamentals 
—which are, first, the destruction of 
Japan, and, second, the aid which should 
be given primarily to those peoples in 
the Pacific who have fought most loyally 
in the Allied cause—let us analyse briefly 
the general’s statement. 

The basic and most important of 
the principles enunciated contemplates 
massive strokes against only the main 
strategic objectives. To make this policy 
effective, MacArthur advocates surprise 
and the utilization of all forces, land, sea, 
and air. This is total amphibious war, the 
most deadly instrument in Allied hands if 
properly used, as it is in the Mediter- 
ranean today. MacArthur condemns ec- 
centric movements, such as island hop- 
ping, which will not contribute to the 
main strategic purpose. Inferentially, this 
condemns all raids which are not made 
for the specific purpose of battering down 
and seizing the essential points necessary 
to the fulfillment of the grand strategy. 
But also inferentially it supports all 
operations made with this purpose in 
view. MacArthur’s concepts of Pacific 
strategy and his use of amphibious war 
to its utmost are sound. 


There are four ways of approach to 
Japan itself. The first—and the one 
advocated by MacArthur—is north from 


Australia via the Philippines. From there 
the most obvious and natural route would 
be to China, utilizing its great manpower 
and well-located land air bases for the 
further advance north toward Japan. 
This plan has many advantages. At 
present it is the shortest and most direct 
road to the Philippines. It probably 
obviates the necessity of fighting for 
Formosa, which, with its large Chinese 
population, should pass into Allied hands 
much after the manner of Sardinia. 

Such a flank attack is the most direct 
method for cutting the lines of com- 
munication between Japan and her hold- 
ings south of Formosa. The short road 
from the Indian Ocean via the Strait of 
Malacca is closed until Singapore is re- 
captured, and the long frontal approach 
from Hawaii will not cut the Japanese 
lines of communication until the Philip- 
pines are recaptured. At present, only 
our submarines are operating against 
these lines, although they are doing a 
magnificent job. 

The second method of approach lies 
through Burma, Malaya, and Indo-China. 
This is an eccentric and not a direct ap- 
proach to the heart of the problem. At 
best the Burma Road will hardly begin 
to supply China’s needs, and to free the 


Strait of Malacca at least two-thirds of | 


Sumatra and the nearby islands will have 
to be recaptured. If this plan further 
contemplates the immediate retaking of 
Java and Borneo, it is indeed an eccentric 
move. It would be better to by-pass them 
now, leaving them possibly to fall later 
by attrition as Kiska did. 


The third approach is directly west 
from Hawaii. At present it is not as 
practicable from the supply standpoint as 
the route to Australia, running south of 
the chain of islands which extend east 
through the Fijis. But once the Philip- 
pines are recaptured, it becomes the 
shortest and best supply route for the 
Far East, provided the flanking nests of 
Japanese hornets are smoked out. 

With our increasing sea and air power, 
and the relatively small military forces 
required to occupy them, this should not 
be an insuperable task, with this proviso 
—that it does not interfere with the 
direct move north from Australia, but 
complements it, There are no capacious 
harbors in the mid-Pacific to contain 
mass forces or adjacent islands from 
which the tactical land force can cover 
their movements. The northern approach 
from Australia has many. However, the 
mid-Pacific approach does have this 
temporary advantage: Until the Philip- 
pines are recaptured, seizure of the cor- 
rect sites offers the best prospects for the 
strategic bombing of Japan itself. But 
this operation is subsidiary to and should 
complement, not interfere with, the main 
move north. 

The fourth approach via the Aleutians 
can be ruled out. The warm Japan 
Current impinging on the Kuriles pro- 
duces an area of storms and fogs, and 
there are no great nearby supply bases for 
mass movements. However, if Russia 
enters the Pacific war, the northern route 
will be the great air way for the intensive 
strategic bombing of Japan. 
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Smolensk was the southern hinge of the 
line from Leningrad and the northern 
bastion of the Dnieper defenses. It was, as 
well, what it always has been—the key 
to the invasion route of Western Russia. 
When the Germans left Smolensk last week 
they opened that route to the Red Army 
and may have doomed their northern line 
and perhaps the Dnieper as well. 


The Lime: As the Red Army’s in- 
fantry marched into Smolensk last week, 
a strong right flank was already smashing 
northwestward to Vitebsk, the second 
hinge of the northern line. Strategically, 
this force was the most dangerous yet to 
the Germans. For if it broke through, the 
whole northern defenses would be turned; 
the Russians could swing behind them, 
and the besiegers of Leningrad would 
themselves be encircled. 

Unless they held at Vitebsk, the Ger- 
mans would have to abandon their north- 
ern line—at a minimum cost to the Rus- 
sians. If they did, they would probably 
fall back to the Dvina River, giving up 
Estonia and half of Latvia. And if the con- 
querors of Smolensk pushed still farther 
westward, even the Dvina line would be- 
come untenable and the Wehrmacht’s win- 
ter line would be forced to fall all the way 
back to the 1941 Russian-German border 
through Poland, from Riga down to the 
western edges of the Pripet Marshes. 

South of Smolensk stretched the main 
Dnieper line. In its northern bend, through 
White Russia, it was still covered by Ger- 
man troops on both banks of the river. 
But they were retreating fast, for the 
Desna line had not given them the cover 
they expected. This was a system of de- 
fenses along the Desna River, stretching 
northeast from its junction with the Dnie- 
per at Kiev. The Germans had installed 
strong fortifications along its high right 
bank after the first Russian victories at 
Orel and Belgorod in July. But Red Army 
men swarmed across the Desna on ponton 
bridges, barges, boats, and rafts built from 
the trees lining the valley. On the Dnieper’s 
middle course, from Kiev to Dneprope- 
trovsk at the last great bend, the Russians 
lined up along the river’s left bank, shelled 
German positions on the other side, and 
at some points darted across in landing 
craft. 

The battle of the Dnieper had started. 
And to the south, the ovattle for the 
Dnieper bend, for the railway to the 
Crimea, and for the Crimea itself raged 
just east of the line. Here the Germans 
were fighting fiercely, for once the main 
line was punctured, only a recently con- 
structed auxiliary railroad from the Pere- 
kop isthmus to the mouth of the Dnieper 
would be left for the evacuation of the 
Crimea by land. With troops pouring in 
from the Kuban bridgehead in the Cau- 
casus, the Crimea. now contained about 
nine German and Rumanian divisions. 

But once they were evacuated—by rail 
or by sea—the Dnieper bend salient and 
the rest of the river would probably be left 
to the Russians. If this last great retreat 


= 


comes, from Smolensk to the Sea of Azov, 
it will of necessity have to be a deep one, 
for no real strong defense line exists be- 
tween the Dnieper and the Polish and 
Rumanian borders. ; 

Behind the middle Dnieper for 200 
miles, stretch the Pripet Marshes. They 
are island-dotted swamps north and south 
of the sluggish Pripet River; no good roads 
or rail lines run through them, and no 
army could spend a winter in such terrain. 
The marshes will form a natural barrier to 
the Russians, but they will also force the 
Germans, who have already given up 300,- 
000 of the 500,000 square miles they cap- 
tured in Russia, to give up the rest. If the 
Dnieper line falls—to the Russian troops 
smashing west of its head, to those break- 
ing through at Kiev, and to those along 
the Sea of Azov—the logical German re- 
treat will be to the Dniester River, up the 
Rumanian border, to a line in back of the 
Pripet Marshes meeting that running south 
from Riga. : 

When that happens, Russia will prac- 
tically have won its main objective in this 
war, the expulsion of the German armies 
from the Soviet. 


Fighth at Emden 


For the first time this week the Eighth 
United States Air Force made a raid 
against Germany on the same scale as 
those of the RAF. In a mass attack on 
Emden the Eighth dropped 1,000 tons of 
bombs on the shipbuilding center. Judging 
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Bushmasters 


Australian Veterans Outwit 
Japs in New Guinea Advances 


The same type of strategy and tactics 
that doomed the Japanese bases of Sala- 
maua and Lae on New Guinea were 
brought into play again last week as 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur pressed his Bat- 
tle of the Southwest Pacific ever westward. 
Sea-borne troops smashed at Finschhafen 
on the Huon Gulf. Air-borne forces plum- 
meted down on Kaiapit, 125 miles inland, 
to assure the Allies control of the impor- 
tant Huon Peninsula, pointing dagger-like 
toward the even bigger prize of Rabaul on 
New Britain. And to the east, the Yanks 
in the Solomons completed destruction of 
the enemy garrison on Arundel Island and 
trained their artillery upon the strong Jap 
base of Vila on Kolombangara. 


Westward Ho: Before dawn on 
Sept. 19 transport planes landed on the 
grassy plains of Kaiapit to seize the air- 
drome there and strengthen Allied supply 
lines running from the Wau-Salamaua-Lae 
area to the westernmost American-Aus- 
tralian outpost of Bena Bena. Then three 
days later, amphibious units, under heavy 
fleet and air protection crept in from the 
sea north. of Finschhafen. Up the beach 
they stormed to establish a foothold only 
6 miles from Finschhafen. Though the 
air-borne warriors had met little resist- 
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Allied drives made the Jap area in Southwest Pacific shrink 


from the normal bomb capacity of the 
Fortresses used in Europe and the distance 
to Emden, the force employed must have 
totaled something like 500 planes. This is 
about one half the number the Army Air 
Forces hope to be able to launch against 
Europe in the not so distant future. 

The RAF uses between 500 and 1,000 
planes on big attacks and drops up to 
2,300 tons of bombs. But 1,500 tons is a 
good average and that is what fell on 
Hannover and Mannheim-Ludwigshafen 


in each of the two big night attacks last’ 


week. m 


ance at Kaiapit, easily wiping out a patrol 
of 120 Japs who challenged them, the 
amphibious invaders had to beat down 
stiff enemy opposition. Just 36 hours later 
they fought their way along the grassy 
coastal plain and captured the Finschhafen 
air strip. And after that the conquest of 
the little village itself was unimportant. 


Bushmanship: It was to the Aus- 
tralian veterans of the Middle East that 
the honors fell in both the New Guinea 
advances. In these tough fighting men 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Stanley Savige, 
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Former Jap air base at Salamaua: Testimony to Allied air power 
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the Japs met their masters. Savige, himself 
the holder of the Distinguished Service 
Order and the Military Cross, summed up 
his idea of the reasons for the recent Jap 
reverses thus: “They’re not as good sol- 
diers as our men.” Elaborating, he de- 
clared the legend of Jap superiority in 
jungle fighting had been exploded by the 
Australian Imperial Forces’ Seventeenth 
Infantry brigade and the supporting force 
of three Commando units plus a United 
States regiment that landed June 30 at 
Nassau Bay southeast of Salamaua. - 

“I’m sure the Japanese soldier is not so 
willing to die as popularly supposed,” he 
said. “He doesn’t know what to do when 
cornered. That’s why he squats in his fox- 
hole or loses every vestige of morale and 
runs. We beat him in our appreciation in 
every situation. Throughout the campaign 
only one Jap patrol got through our lines, 
while we went where we liked and dumb- 
founded him by infiltration. The Japs’ 
habit of bunching and yelling to bolster 
morale made them easy targets. We shot 
‘em to ribbons time and again.” 

The part the Australians’ jungle expe- 
rience or “bushmanship” is playing in the 
campaign is a great one. Of the four AIF 
divisions sent abroad before Japan entered 
the war, the Eighth was trapped in Singa- 
pore but the Sixth, Seventh, and Ninth— 
the last-named the famous “Tobruk Rats” 
—won acclaim in the Middle East and the 
Seventh and Ninth have proved invaluable 
in New Guinea. The Seventh and Ninth 
starred in the capture of Lae, the former 
acting as the air-borne arm which landed 
at Nadzab after Yank paratroops seized 
the airfield and the latter making up the 
sea-borne jaw of the nutcracker that 
squeezed Lae and Salamaua into submis- 
sion. 


War Rockets 


Both Sides Experimenting 
With Revival of Old Weapon 


“This bomb may be described as a sort 
of rocket-assisted glider which releases its 
bombs from a height and is directed toward 
its target by a parent aircraft.” 

With this vague and strangely worded 
sentence, Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill in his House of Commons speech made 
the first disclosure that the Nazis were 
using a radio-directed rocket bomb against 
Allied shipping and that the weapon had 
damaged some vessels at Salerno. The 
Prime Minister’s revelation also broke a 
tight censorship on discussion of the Ger- 
man use of the device. To the public, it 
sounded like some kind of Buck Rogers 
machine. Actually, however, it was only 
the latest chapter in the history of one of 
the oldest of weapons, the rocket. 


Past: The war rocket, direct descend- 
ant of the fire arrow, is older than the 
gun. In 1282 the Chinese used it to repel 
the Tatar hordes at Kai-Fung-Foo. In 
time its use spread to India, where, in the 
eighteenth century, Hydar Ali, Prince of 
Mysore, maintained a rocket corps of 1,200 
men. His son, Tippoo Sahib, increased the 
corps to 5,000 and used it with telling ef- 
fect against the British in the defense of 
Seringepatam. 

This brought about a European interest 
in the weapon, and by 1806 a British Army 
officer, Sir William Congreve, developed 
his own rocket. It was first used against a 
French flotilla at Boulogne. The missiles 
missed the flotilla but set fire to a number 


of houses in the town. In 1807 a British 
fleet, with rocket fire, burned most of 
Copenhagen to the ground, and six years 
later a British Rocket Brigade distin- 
guished itself at the battle of Leipzig. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812 intense British rocket 
fire at Bladensburg so disorganized the 
regiments of Schutz and Regan that they 
broke and fled, leaving the way to Wash- 
ington undefended. 

A few weeks later.a British fleet, includ- 
ing several rocket ships, sailed up the 
Patapsco and bombarded Fort McHenry. 
The rocket ships came under the fire of a 
hidden battery which sank one and ‘drove 
off the others before they did much dam- 


age. But the glaring rockets and bursting | 
bombs of which Francis Scott Key wrote ; 


in “The Star-Spangled Banner” were one 
and the same missile, a rocket with a war 
head fused to burst above the ground. 


Present: During the nineteenth cen- 
tury the rocket was almost entirely re- 
placed by the rifled gun with its long range 
and great accuracy. But since the begin- 
ning of the present conflict the rocket has 
made a startling comeback. The new Ger- 
man development is only the most spec- 
tacular phase of this comeback. 

From all accounts, it is a rocket-pro- 
pelled, armor-piercing aerial torpedo which 
is carried by a heavy bomber and dropped 
at high altitude—within sight but out of 
gun range of the target to which it is 
guided by radio. The general idea is simi- 
lar to that utilized in radio-controlled 
target planes. This device enables it to 
follow the evolutions of the target if the 
ship attacked should: attempt evasive ac- 
tion. Besides the usual fins the projectile 
has small wings to guide its flight. 

As it nears its objective it is put in a 
sharp dive. At Salerno such bombs were 
seen to circle in the air before they 
plunged down at ships. The explosive car- 
ried in the nose of the torpedo acts like a 
bomb or shell on impact. The advantage of 
the bomb is that it can be launched be- 
yond the range of anti-aircraft guns and 
is itself too small a target to be hit. The 
disadvantage is that in launching such a 
torpedo the parent plane, if attacking a 
convoy, must keep the ships in sight and 
therefore become vulnerable to the con- 
voy’s fighter protection. Even in the best 
weather its maximum range is probably 
less than 10 miles. Hence it can find only 
a limited tactical employment. 

In addition to the winged rocket-bomb, 
there are six other rocket weapons in use 
on the major fighting fronts. One of the 
most effective is carried by Russian 
Stormovik tank-buster planes. The Stor- 
movik flies low and fast and releases its 
bomb when it is directly in line with the 
target. A rocket in the tail of the bomb 
drives it along its sighted line of flight and 
gives it tremendous striking power. 

The first German rocket-weapon to be 
used in Russia was the Nebelwerfer, so 
called because it was probably intended 
originally to lay down smokescreens. It 
consists of six launching tubes revolving 
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around a central shaft and mounted on a 
$7-millimeter antitank gun carriage. Its six 
projectiles, which can be fired in six sec- 
onds, each have a diameter of 150 milli- 
meters, a weight of 50 pounds, and a range 
of 6,000 yards. Though not very accurate, 
the Nebelwerfer can cover a given area 
with a heavy mass of fire. Its Russian 
counterpart, the famous Katiusha, which 
can deliver an even heavier mass of fire, is 
sometimes mounted on a truck and easily 
assembled on the ground. A variation holds 


42 projectiles arranged in three superim- 


posed rows. 

The American rocket launcher, the 
AT M-1, more commonly known as the 
Bazooka, is a light open tube with a shoul- 
der stock and grips, crude sights, and a 


' small battery to set off the rocket’s pro- 


pelling charge. 

The Russian antitank rocket launcher is 
a multiple-tubed weapon which works on 
the same principle as the Bazooka and 
overcomes the latter’s disadvantage of in- 
accuracy at moderate ranges by the volume 
of its fire. Its rockets are all launched at 
once and disperse like so much buckshot. 
If some of them don’t hit the tank, others 
almost certainly do. 

Finally, there is the rocket-maintained 
shell fired from a plane, the weapon which 
is believed to have been used by German 
fighters against Fortresses on the August 
raid over Regensberg (NEwswEEK, Sept. 
6). This is an otherwise normal shell with 
a rocket charge seated in its base. The 
charge is ignited when the shell leaves 
the barrel, gives it an extra boost and 
helps it maintain its line of flight at the 
point where it would normally lose its flat 
trajectory. The rocket flaming at its base 
makes the shell look like a tracer. It is 
simply a projectile which enables fighters 
to shell bombers swiftly and safely at 
long range. 


Significancen- 
It was Sir William Congreve’s hope that 
rockets would replace artillery. He called 


them “the soul of artillery without the. 


body” because no ordnance was needed to 
project them. But then, as now, their 
course was unpredictable at long ranges. 
This was because the projectile became 
nose heavy as its propelling charge was 
consumed, and no one was able to solve 


‘the ballistic problems of a missile with an . 


ever-shifting center of gravity. 

Thus, although the rocket was an ex- 
tremely economical means of creating fire- 
power, its development came to a halt and 
it was finally abandoned by most powers. 
The demands of war in the nineteenth cen- 
tury put accuracy above concentration as 
the characteristic most demanded in the 
production of firepower. 

In this war the rocket was resurrected 


to meet the threat of the tank. As an anti- . 


tank weapon for dismounted troops the 
major disadvantage of the rocket is mini- 
mized, for the difficulty of a shifting center 
of gravity is made unimportant by the 
short range at which such an antitank 
weapon must be fired. There is also the 


fact that the initial trajectory is com- 
paratively flat. 

The use of rockets to achieve mass fire 
is a reversion to Congreve’s rocket tactics 
of a century ago. At ranges up to 5,000 
yards massed rocket launchers can achieve 
a far denser fire than many times their 
weight in guns. Ten Nebelwerfers should 
be able to get off 300 rounds or 15,000 
pounds of rockets in a minute, and Rus- 
sian launching racks of the 42 projectile 
type should do even better. They lack 
accuracy, but pinpoint accuracy is no 
more necessary in mass fire than it is in 
saturation bombing. 

When the Russian Stormovik slants 
down at .its target the distance between 


to 


the rocket-bomb’s release point and point 
of striking is too short for a shift in the 
center of gravity to affect the missile’s 
flight. In the new German rocket-bomb 
announced by Churchill shifts in balance 
caused by fuel consumption are probably 
compensated for by automatic stabilizers 
within the bomb itself. 

If the day comes when rocket launchers 
can direct their fire with the precision of 

8-inch guns the rocket may replace con- 
ventional artillery. As an aerial device its 
future depends largely on the development 
of storage cylinders and combustion cham- 
bers strong enough to make possible the 
use of the lighter and far more powerful 
fuels which are now ready for it. 





; LARDNER GOES 


TO THE WARS | 





Wirs THE EicutH Army IN ITALY 
(By wireless) —Your . correspondent 
never traveled’ with the Eighth Army 
before and saw very little of its opera- 
tions in Tunisia. Now that it has sud- 
denly, to the surprise of a good many 
critics and railbirds, assumed a posi- 
tion of power and significance in the 
push that is driving the Germans up 
the peninsula of Italy to the threshold 
of their home grounds, it strikes you 
more than ever how this tough band 
of tourists under its tough and rapid 
general has been the special nemesis of 
the Nazi forces outside of Russia. 
Many of the Eighth Army troops 
have been away from home for four 
years, but I have met almost none who 
would not willingly swap furlough for 
a chance to follow his old playmates to 
the end of this action and to round out 
a pattern in which they have come to 
glory. Some of them will not know 
what -to do without the Germans in 
front of them to chase, heckle, or kill. 


2 present battle line in Southern Italy, 
Montgomery’s troops have acquired a 
vast amount of what sports characters 
in the United States call “savvy.” It 
4 shows in their fighting. They seldom 
waste time when an attack is ready. 
They seldom point a gun the wrong 
way. They seldom misjudge the force 


oi the enemy in their path, a fault of 


{ which greener armies are often guilty. 
No army in history has been invincible, 
but this one has proved its methods 
and is well pleased with them. That 
makes the confidence which in turn 
makes for greater efficiency. In many 
respects the Eighth Army is a sort of 
veteran top sergeant among Allied ar- 
mies. 

{ The ease and smoothness of long 





The Tough and Rapid Eighth in Pursuit 


by JOHN LARDNER 


On the way from Alamein to the © 


battle habit shows in a hundred little 
ways apart from combat. Communica- 
tions, staff work, supplies, transport, 
even the quick, neat repairing of mo- 
tors and cooking of roadside meals are 
handled well from practice. There is 
nothing exceptional in this. Sherman’s 
army, once welded and tried, showed 
the same flair. So did Caesar’s and 
Marlborough’s and Stonewall Jackson’s 
and Nathanial Greene’s. 


The leader of the Eighth Army is 
a very strong and versatile character 
indeed, and probably as ubiquitous a 
general as has been around for quite 
a while. I had heard stories of how he 
turned up all over the place, but until 
you see it work you do not know how 
ubiquitous the long-jawed man in the 
beret can be, I saw him in Reggio the 
first day I spent in Italy; saw him 100 
miles up the road talking to troops in 
a wood the next day; and the day after 
that his car suddenly pulled up 100 
yards from my truck at a point 30 miles 
to the east. 

It’s no secret now that Montgomery 
and his army were widely expected to 
sit still in the toe of Italy and let the 
others do the work of chasing the Ger- 
mans. There were several hundred thou- 
sand square miles of Italy between the 
Eighth Army’s landing place and the 
point where the next and bigger ‘Allied 
landings were made. The next thing 
anyone knew the Eighth was alongside 
and breathing down the necks of the 
German forces again, which is one of its 
favorite pursuits. The Germans as a 
matter of fact would probably feel 
naked without this particular breath in 
their collars. And under present circum- 
stances they would be happy to feel 
naked. 
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Revolts in Seething Balkans 
Increase the Fuhrer’s Woes 


Greek and Yugoslav Guerrillas 
Harass Their Nazi Conquerors; 
Other Nations Also Restive 


The Balkans are not yet a battlefield 
for the large Allied and German forces. 
They may never become that. Yet in many 
senses, political as well as military, that 
turbulent region is now a battlefield for 
the Nazis. The Balkans have always been 
hard to govern. They are harder than ever 
now and the Germans are succeeding only 
by a combination of military force and 
political machination. Even without an Al- 
lied invasion, the crazy structure may 
some day cave under the Nazis. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of about how matters 
stood last week as the entire region seethed 
with rebellion and the Germans sought to 
repair the effects of the Italian defection. 


Yugoslavia: The sorest spot in the 
Balkans was Yugoslavia, where fighting 
really had never ceased since the Nazi in- 
vasion of April 1941. By last week, the 
sporadic guerrilla warfare of the past two 
years had developed into large-scale opera- 
tions, with divisions of rebels sweeping 
over wide areas. ; 

Of the two rival factions of Yugoslav 
guerrillas—the Chetniks of Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovitch and the Partisans of Josip 
Brozovitch (‘“Tito”)—the latter were by 
far the most active. In daring operations 
along 350 miles of the Adriatic coast, they 
seized, and at least temporarily held, the 
seaports of Split and Susak. In broadcasts 
beamed to the world from their headquar- 
ters, the Partisans also claimed to have 
captured the Adriatic islands of Brac, Vis, 
and Hvar and northward they appeared to 
be in control of the Croatian coastline be- 
tween Susak and Senj. 

By Sept. 23, Partisan shock troops, hav- 
ing joined hands with Italian regulars 
loyal to Badoglio, had charged into Ital- 
ian territory, capturing Idria and Gorizia 
and fighting the Germans in the streets of 
Trieste. London reports told of a continu- 
ous Partisan front running from Gorizia in 
Italy to the capital of Slovenia, Ljubljana. 

Spectacular as these successes were, 
there was still widespread doubt whether 
the guerrilla forces, lacking heavy arms 
and equipment, could launch a coordinated 
offensive or hold their momentary gains 
against determined Nazi couiterattacks. 
Furthermore, the Nazis have apparently 
succeeded in forming a comparatively 
large and well-equipped Croatian army 


under the uneasiest of dictators, Ante 
Pavelich of Croatia. 

What troubled Allied strategists even 
more was the continued hostility between 
the guerrilla forces of Tito and Mikhailo- 
vitch. After months of comparative co- 
ordination aided by Allied senior officers 
sent from Cairo, fighting flared up anew 
between the two groups. The situation may 
be eased by the impending arrival of King 
Peter and the Yugoslav exile government 
in Cairo. Peter has played an important 
and on the whole liberal role in the regime. 


Greece: Greek guerrilla forces, num- 
bering several well-equipped divisions, 
were in firm control of a large area in 
Northern Greece, covering Rumeli, Thes- 
saly, and Central Western Macedonia. 
Here, in towns and villages only a few 
hours distant from the German-operated 
Athens-Salonika railway, a well-organized 
civil administration functioned smoothly 
under the Greek flag, protected by the 
unified “National Guerrilla Bands _ of 
Greece.” Guerrilla operations have now 
been fully coordinated with the strategy 
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of the Allied High Command in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The Greeks to a man were anxiously 
awaiting an Allied invasion. Recent mass 
demonstrations in Athens and Piraeus 
held under the muzzles of German guns 
and tanks have involved 150,000 partici- 
pants or more. Actual Greek Quislings are 
believed to number less than 100; their 
leader is a  60-odd-year-old politician 
named Constantine Rallis who succeeded 
the puppet Premier Logothetopoulos last 
March. Furthermore, King George is a less 


controversial figure than most Balkan 
rulers. 


Bulgaria: In his first radio speech to 
the Bulgarian people, the new Premier 
Dobri Boshiloff on Sept. 18 promised to 
continue Bulgaria’s foreign policy of the 
past in “sincere cooperation with Greater 
Germany.” With a wary eye on “our 
friendly neighbor Turkey,” Boshiloff 
pledged himself to the “maintenance of 
law and order in the Balkans.” 

On the wobbly home front, Boshiloff 
promised to take all measures necessary 
for bringing about “yet a stronger unity 
of national forces in United Bulgaria ral- 
lied around the throne of King Simeon 
II.” Boshiloff’s biggest problem is how to 
keep the underground opposition of the 
Agrarian and Communist parties from 
forcibly overthrowing the pro-Nazi mili- 
tary and palace clique. 


Rumania: With the Red Army at 
the Dnieper, Rumanian enthusiasm for the 
war ebbed daily. Premier Marshal Ion An- 





British Combine 


Kings again some day: George of Greece and Peter of Yugoslavia 


- 
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The old supply wagon is a gun fighter now 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


A WHILE BACK, the harmless- 
looking U. S. Army truck was one 
of the favorite targets of low-flying 
enemy planes. But not any more. 

Many of these trucks today are 
equipped to fight back. They have 
high-caliber machine guns mounted 
on the roof of their cabs — lethal 
weapons that are ready to spit fire 
in all directions. 

To arm these trucks, it was neces- 
sary to design and produce a car- 
riage track on which the gun could 


revolve — instantly, unfailingly. - 


Goodyear’s long experience in work- 
ing with metals, in producing in 
peacetime the most complete line of 
steel rims manufactured for truck 
tires, was valuable in developing a 
suitable design in co-operation with 
the Army. 

With the experience, equipment 
and precision workmanship of its 
large rim plant, Goodyear is turning 
out large quantities of these ma- 
chine gun carriage tracks .. . help- 
ing to make tough fighters out of 
one-time defenseless supply trucks. 


Always a pioneer in the manufacture 
of tires and other rubber products, 
Goodyear also has wide experience in 
working with metals, chemicals, fabrics 
and many other materials vital to 
America in war and in peace. 


THE GREATEST NAME iN RUBBER 



































CHEVROLET 


is proud to be a member of. 


_ GENERAL MOTORS 


whose thousands of different products are doing so 


a eC A ALARA A 


much to help our fighting men win. this war 


Cooperation is the key to Victory — cooperation among the armed forces, industry, 
agriculture and all segments of the nation—and Chevrolet is proud to be a member 
of General Motors, which, from the beginning, has had such a full understanding of 
this fact... . Today, General Motors is building thousands of dittenne items of war 
equipment. . . . Its products are serving our fighting men on battlefronts all over the 
globe. .. . It is cooperating ee with our armed forces and with thou- 
sands of other war producers, just as the individual Divisions of General Motors are 
cooperating one with another. . . . The net result is that an ever-increasing volume 
of tanks, planes and aviation engines, guns, ammunition, vehicles and other products 
are pouring from General Motors plants, hour after hour, to speed the day of 
Victory. ... General Motors has said, ‘‘Victory Is Our Business,"’ and Chevrolet is 
proud to be playing its full part in this program, just as are Buick, Cadillac, Olds- 


mobile, Pontiac, Fisher Body and all other G.M. units, subcontractors and suppliers. 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


In addition to the General Motors Divisions whose trade-marks are reproduced on the opposite 
page, all the following General Motors units also are contributing to America’s war effort: 


AC SPARK PLUG % AEROPRODUCTS x ALLISON *% BROWN-LIPE-CHAPIN % CLEVELAND DIESEL % DELCO APPLIANCE * DELCO 
PRODUCTS *% DELCO RADIO % DELCO-REMY *% DETROIT DIESEL % DETROIT TRANSMISSION % EASTERN AIRCRAFT % ELECTRO- 
MOTIVE * FRIGIDAIRE *& .GUIDE LAMP % HARRISON RADIATOR *% HYATT *% INLAND % MORAINE PRODUCTS *& NEW 
DEPARTURE x PACKARD ELECTRIC *% PROVING GROUND % RESEARCH LABORATORIES % ROCHESTER. PRODUCTS x 
SAGINAW MALLEABLE IRON % SAGINAW STEERING GEAR % TERNSTEDT % UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


* * BUY U. S: WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * * 
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Associated Press 


On the Balkan hot spot 


tonescu was reported to be losing control. 
In an attempt to keep the country in line, 
the Army issued a reminder to the people 
that they were forbidden to “comment on 
political subjects, speak on the subject of 
the army and its activities, announce true 
or false political news, or comment on the 
internal or external situation.” 


Hungary: It was in Hungary, 
though, that the change: of heart brought 
on by the Allied victories became most 
noticeable. Reports reaching Switzerland 
told of a “peace front” formed by Social 
Democrats, the left-wing Peasants’ party, 
and leaders of the Christian churches. The 


opposition, besides demanding a return to 


democratic and parliamentary principles, 
urged Premier Nicholas Kallay to take 
the “shortest way to peace.” 

But the Budapest government, even if 
it shared the popular wish for peace, was 
in no position to act accordingly. With 
German armies entrenched all around, 
and with the Italian “horrible example” 
before their eyes the Hungarians could not 
help themselves. 


Tojo’s New Talk 


Premier Hideki Tojo has warned the 
Japanese people time after time of the 
difficulties of the war, but he usually 
coupled his statements with assurances of 
victory. Last week, for the first time since 
Pearl Harbor, he came out with unquali- 
fied warnings that Japan was in really 
“serious” trouble and that it had now 
arrived at a “time of emergency.” 

Tojo paved the way for an announce- 
ment that the Japanese Cabinet had now 
been forced to take “every possible meas- 
ure to increase fighting strength and in- 
crease war production.” Such measures, he 
admitted, were “drastic.” They included: 


Associated Press 


§ Evacuation of Japanese cities in the 
face of the threat of Allied bombings. 


§ Total mobilization of the civilian popu- 
lation for either military service or war 
work. 


{ Increasing munitions production, with 
emphasis on building up air power. 


q Abolishment of the retirement system 
for aged workers. 


{ Continued postponement of the eight- 
year compulsory-education system for 
children. 


q Longer working hours for government 
employes, who will labor “without inter- 
ruption irrespective of day or night or 
holiday.” 


‘Nitwit’s’ Dream 

After more than two years, one of the 
war’s greatest mysteries—why Deputy 
Fiihrer Rudolf Hess flew to Britain on 
May 10, 1941—was officially cleared up 
last week. In a White Paper issued on 
Sept. 22, British Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden disclosed that Hess had been 
the bearer of a six-point Nazi peace pro- 
posal as an alternative to total subjuga- 
tion by Germany. 

The terms called for a new British gov- 
ernment, since Churchill and his friends 
were unacceptable to Hitler; preservation 
of the British Empire except for the 
former German colonies; a free hand for 
Germany on the European Continent; 
inclusion of Russia in the Nazi sphere of 
interest, with or without war; evacuation 
of the British troops from Iraq; and recip- 
rocal indemnities to British and German 
nationals whose property had been ex- 
propriated as a result of the war. 

Hess, who described his flight as a 
“mission of humanity,” claimed that he 
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: Pavelich of Croatia, Horthy of Hungary, Antonescu of Rumania 


had acted without Hitler’s knowledge; yet 


from his own account it was clear that 
the peace terms were such as could be ap- 
proved by the Fiihrer. This arrangement 
explained why after the failure of his 
mission Hess was promptly disavowed by 
Berlin as a mentally deranged person. The 
White Paper also revealed that Hess, ac- 
cording to his own account, had tried three 
times before to fly to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton’s estate at Dungavel, in the mistaken 
belief that the Duke would lend an ear 
to his suggestions. Each time he had been 
turned back by weather or “various other 
reasons.” 

The fina] release of the Hess story was 
prompted by questions in the House of 
Commons on why the British public con- 
tinued to be kept in the dark after British 
Minister of Information Brendan Bracken 
had made a partial revelation of the facts 
in America. At his press conference in New 
York on Aug. 27, Bracken said that Hess 
had hoped to find in England “a number 
of Quislings who would edge out the 
Churchill government” and make 
with Hitler so he could attack the Bolshe- 
viks. Bracken described Hess as “a perfect 
nitwit” and ridiculed reports that he had 
been lured to Britain by agents of the 
British Intelligence Service. 


The Dutch Are Ready 


The Netherlands government in London 
last week became the first of the exiled 
regimes to make public detailed plans for 
the administration of the homeland dur- 
ing the transition period that will inevit- 
ably intervene between the departure of 
the Nazis and the establishment of a full- 
fledged civilian administration. 

On the day of liberation a “special state 
of siege” or “extraordinary martial law” 
will go into effect in Holland and for its 
duration the civil administration will be 














Perhaps you’re interested in farm machinery. Perhaps 
not. But the simple idea of designing a machine, or prod- 
uct, with more practical “see through” utility is one that 
should appeal to you. 

We use farm machinery as an example. Why not make 
the hoppers of grain drills, seeders, planters or lister 
planters so the farmer could watch what is going on inside 

. . watch the level of the seed . . . know that it is feeding 
properly . . . know exactly when refilling is required? 

Or take the many working parts of a combine, or a corn 
sheller. Or a cream separator? How much more convenient 
if the user could 7 see that these parts are operating 
properly? 

It’s a simple idea, with a simple answer: make better 
use of a transparent material. Glass, of course. Not the 
glass of years ago. But modern L-O-F glass, 











WHAT’S SO SECRET asour A FARM MACHINE? 





Glass is one of the few materials you can see through. 
(It’s tops in that) But there’s a lot more to this material. 
Dimensionally, glass is one of the most stable materials. 
Its surfaces are among the hardest and smoothest known. 
Nonporous. Acid-resisting. Unusually resistant to abrasion. 

And modern L-‘OF glass is strong. The way we temper 
glass a square foot, quarter-inch thick will withstand a 
pressure of 60 pounds per square inch and has a modulus 
of rupture of 30,000 pounds per square inch. We can 
laminate it with other materials. Give it to you with a metal 
collar. Or in multiple units that insulate. Or in special 
types that repel the sun’s heat or ultraviolet rays. The final 
product may be had in flat sheets or bent shapes. 

So just remember when you design any product for the 
home, for industry, or for any structure, there is a material 
that’s strong and long lasting ... and transparent. It’s glass! 

Perhaps glass fits. your product or plant. Won’t you 


* write us about any use that interests you? That’s the way 


to really find out. LibbeyOwens-Ford Glass Company, 
eh Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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MALZORY 


STYLE LEADERS FOR 120 YEARS 
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Copyright 1948, by The MaNory Hat Co. 


Soft as chamois but resilient, too— 


“THE DALLAS” 


Malley Hille Mt 


ISTINCTIVE STYLING is only 
half the story on this light- 
weight Mallory DALLAS. Its bound- 
edge brim and narrow band are 


‘““wrinkle up.” That’s because The 
DALLAS, made of Pliafelt by Maliory’s 
exclusive new process, is surpris- 
ingly soft, yet resilient as well—and 
obviously smart—but you'll agree, 
: after you wear The DALLAS a 


this resilience will keep your 
DALLAS looking handsome 
while, that its most impor- and fresh for a long time to 


tant feature is the way it holds 





come. Available in new 
Mallory Fall colors, $7.50 


Buy War Bonds 
to belp keep 
is bat on top! 


its shape and refuses to 


OTHER MALLORY STYLES FROM FIVE TO FIFTEEN DOLLARS 
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in the hands of Dutch military forces of 
reoccupation. These are the forces which 
are now being trained in England. When 
they have established order, the Queen 
herself will return to Holland and, as soon 
as possible thereafter, will call on the Cabi- 
net and Prime Minister to form a new 
government. Though this body may reap- 
point some members of the government-in- 
exile, it will consist in the main of men 
who have remained in Holland during the 
German occupation. It may not include 
even the present Premier, Pieter S. Ger- 
brandy. 

The Netherlanders in England who will 
make the state of “extraordinary martial 
law” effective have taken steps which will 
enable them to coordinate their new ad- 
ministration with the work of reliable 
members of the old Netherlands govern- 
ment who are now in Holland. 

Preparations for the “state of siege” are 
proceeding with typical Dutch thorough- 
ness, while the past training of every in- 
dividual is, considered before he is fitted 
into the administrative scheme. Thus naval 


men will take over ports and naval bases, | 


and civil engineers will assume control of 
public works. Classes of instruction in all 


departments of administrative work are | 


now being held daily during the time 


that men can spare from immediate war | 


work in Britain. 


Announcement of an act providing [ 
regulatigns for the “state of siege” was } 


madexby Gerbrandy last week in a radio 
broadcast to the Netherlands. In an earlier 
broadcast the Queen had said that the 
military were “provided with orders to 


cleanse and revive the civil authority” and | 


that the new “arrangement” would ac- 
complish the “removal of all undesirable 
elements and their speedy but just trial.” 


Mine Murder 


era RE NBN ae ye 


Young Eric Brown of Southend, Eng- : 
land, never got along very well with his | 
invalid father, Archibald. According to | 


Mrs. Lucy Brown, Archibald disliked their 
son and often punished him harshly for 


trivialities. As soon as he was old enough | 
Eric joined the army and departed rather | 


happily to the Suffolk Regiment. 


Then Eric came home on leave. One | 


day last week the invalided Archibald, 


reaching for a cigarette, shifted his weight | 


in the wheelchair in which his nurse was 
pushing him. There was a violent explosion 
and Archibald disappeared, chair and all. 
The nurse was injured. 

The police came after Eric. He was 
charged with murdering his father in ultra- 
military fashion—by placing an antitank 
mine under the cushion of his chair. 


Parliament Down Under 


In Canberra last week, the seventeenth | 


Australian Parliament got off to a start 


with Prime Minister John Curtin’s gov- | 
ernment more firmly entrenched than at | 


any other time in the history of the Labor 
party. A severe cold which kept Curtin in 














Our air superiority grows greater 
week by week. Enemy planes de- 
stroyed, ships sunk, cities wrecked 
provide the dramatic evidence. For 
this tremendous drive of air power . 
we owe much to magnesium. This 
extraordinary weight-saving metal 
is extracted by Dow from ocean 
water and Michigan brine for the 
construction of aircraft. Throughout 
the whole frame—fuselage, wings 
and tail—hundreds of parts are 
made from Dow Magnesium. It is so 
light it gives planes a lift for heavier 
pay loads and greater speed on 


their flight to Victory. BONDS BUILD BOMBERS 


HE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCER SINCE 1916 
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ITH a big convoy steaming in — a torpedo 

hole here, a damaged propeller there — the 
yard needs more diving helmets . . . and quickly! 
They get there by am ExpRESS before the first 
freighter noses into the basin. 


“Millinery” cargo is not new to atk ExPREsS. Not 
so long ago it was rushing the latest in Paris 
models to a Hollywood style premiere, And it will 
be doing it again. But today, it’s marine “millinery” 
—and tons of other vital equipment — to help 
keep the United Nations pointed to Victory! - 





AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


As a result of the great volume of Air Express 
trafic created by wartime demands and the 
increased efficiency developed to satisfy these 
demands... Air Expressrates within the United 
States have been substantially reduced, in some 
instances as much as 12!4%, depending on the 
weight of the shipment and the distance it moves. 
Consequently, shippers nation-wide are now 
saving an average of 10)2% on air cargo costs. 





NOTE TO SHIPPERS: Ship Early—as soon as shipment is ready—to assure 
fastest delivery. Pack Compactly—to conserve valuable space. ask for our 
new 1943-44 Calendar-Blotter. Write Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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bed deprived him of seeing a House of Rep- 
resentatives in which Labor members held 
a record 49 of the 75 seats—a contrast to 
the last Parliament in which Labor did 
not even have a working majority. 

Seated on the Opposition benches were 
Curtin’s bitter political opponents, Rob- 
ert G. Menzies of the United Australia 
party and Arthur W. Fadden of the 
United Country party—but not acting as 
allies as they had previously done. Break- 
ing a connection which has existed at in- 
tervals for many years, the Parliamentary 
coalition of the two parties was split apart 
last week, although the two leaders an- 
nounced that they would continue to co- 
operate. 

Menzies, who quarreled openly with 
Fadden over the conduct of the Opposi- 


00 eS ae 


tion campaign in the recent election, was [ 


made head of the Opposition, while Fad- 


den, former leader, was demoted to the | 


minor role of chief of the Country party. 


Fiery old Billy Hughes, who at 79 is still | 
able to hold his own in any political clash, | 
was elected deputy Opposition leader, |/ 
and thus found himself subordinate to | 


Menzies. : 

In setting the pace for his followers, 
Menzies, who is known for his brilliant 
oratory but not for his ability to keep a 
party together, came out in favor of high 
principle: “Our first function is to re- 
think all our political ideas. There’s plenty 





of room outside Socialism for a program | 


giving the wage-earner security alongside 
of proper incentive to enterprise.” 


London Notes 


The following miscellany of happenings 


round and about London during the past | 
week was cabled by NEwswEex’s bureau © 


in the British capital. 


{ No. 10 Downing Street was completely 


cleaned and redecorated during the Prime 


Minister’s transatlantic absence, and the | 
finishing touches had just been put on be- 


fore his return. 


{{ Despite much talk by a few anti-govern- 
ment snipers that “Churchill is going to 
have a tough time when he gets back,” 
the House of Commons debate on the 
prosecution of the war was a dull and 
dreary affair attended by only a handful 
of M.P.’s. In their traditional posts on 
the front bench the government ministers 
sat with their feet on the Speaker’s table 
and only half listened. Since Baldwin’s 
day it has been a characteristic of confi- 
dent government ministers to strike a 
lounging, sprawling position in the other- 
wise formal Commons chamber. 


{ Thousands of schoolboys will probably 
be unable to play soccer this winter in 
England because of the scarcity of foot- 
ball boots. 


{If you are lucky enough to know a 


particular telephone number in London | 


you can get a taxi any hour of the night 
for the flat rate of $2. The number is 
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No Stranger to Congress is FARM JOURNAL | 







































*. .. millions of acres rich and verdant, millions of toilers on farm and 
range”—-Congressman Bly is launched in oratorical flight. But he’ll soon 
come back to earth, for he holds a copy of the FARM JOURNAL. Indeed, 
he’s about to advocate a rural program puissantly outlined in that very 
issue. We’re sorry the Congressman had to borrow that FARM JOURNAL. 
The paper shortage is a hard fact, however, and our present printing of 
2,700,000 copies is all consigned to paid-in-advance rural subscribers. 


Rural Americans are the country’s most closely -knit, politically -intelligent 
group. They depend on the FARM JOURNAL for the prompt presentation 
of facts relating to their problems. And while its circulation must move 
forward slowly for the present, the FARM JOURNAL is by far the larg- 
est rural magazine in America. Whether you dream of three acres and 
freedom, or want to fathom the bedrock details of American economy, 
you'll enjoy reading the FARM JOURNAL. 





FARM 


JOURNAT 
Of the 
FIRST FOUR 
General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 


JOURNAL 
Farsscers Mife 


Dashington Square, PHILADELPHIA 
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that of the Taxi Drivers Club where they 
congregate to eat, talk, and play cards and 
billiards, answering telephone calls only 
from known customers. 


“| The swollen ranks of American corre- 
spondents in London were still further in- 
creased this week with the arrival from the 
United States of at least another ten re- 
porters of whom the best-known were Larry 
Rue of The Chicago Tribune, who has just 
returned from a brief visit home, Bob 
Casey of The Chicago Daily News, who has 
not been in this theater for more than a 
year, and Ken Crawford of NEwswEek, 
who is on his first visit here since the war. 


Churchill’s Cabinet 


Beaverbrook Brought Back 
in Shuffle After Wood’s Death 


For the ninth time since he took office 
in May 1940 Prime Minister Churchill 
last week reshuffled his Cabinet. 

Lord Beaverbrook, millionaire publisher 
of The London Daily Express and Evening 
Standard, was called back into the gov- 
ernment as Lord Privy Seal. Sir John 
Anderson was named Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to replace the late Sir Kingsley 
Wood. Viscount Cranborne, former Lord 
Privy Seal, was made Dominions Secre- 
tary; Maj. Clement R. Attlee followed An- 
derson as Lord President of the Council, 
and 42-year-old Richard K. Law, brilliant 
young Conservative who is the son of the 
late Andrew Bonar Law, was appointed a 
Minister of State in the Foreign Office. 

The big surprise was the return of the 
64-year-old Canadian, Lord Beaverbrook, 
after nineteen months of absence from the 
government. Churchill has never concealed 








Acme 


Kingsley Wood left pay-as-you-go tax to the cartoonist’s little tarpayer 


his affection for “The Beaver” and has 
long wanted him back in Whitehall. The 
Lord Privy Seal appointment, however, 
does not give Beaverbrook a seat in the 
War Cabinet. Possibly his reinstatement 
in the government will give him a part in 
the formulation of Anglo-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

Beaverbrook has been a persistent advo- 
cate of a second front and enjoys a con- 
siderable popularity with the Russians. His 
return to the Cabinet was one sign of the 
improvement already taking place in rela- 
tions between Britain and Russia. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, whose sudden death 
last week at 62 was announced by Prime 
Minister Churchill at the opening of the 
House of Commons on Sept. 21, had served 
as Chancellor since the formation of the 
Churchill government. Previously he had 
been Lord Privy Seal and Air Secretary. 

The brisk little Chancellor, whose job it 
was to balance Britain’s wartime budget, 
died on the eve of the announcement of 
his pay-as-you-go tax plan for the worker’s 
income. In actual prestige in government 
circles, Sir Kingsley rated second to few 
except the Prime Minister himself. In 
physical appearance, the stout 5-footer 
resembled the typical umbrella-carrying 
British taxpayer, as typified in the Strube 
cartoons in The London Daily Express— 
the little man who is the beneficiary of 
Wood's pay-as-you-go scheme. 

The plan, which Prime Minister Church- 
ill described as Sir Kingsley’s “last con- 
tribution as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to our affairs,” is similar in many ways to 
the American system. It provides that the 
government “forgives” some $1,.000,100,- 
000 in taxes, and it brings no immediate 
cost to the Treasury since half of this 
amount would eventually have gone back 
to the taxpayer as postwar credits. 














India Starves 


Old Problem of Famine Recurs 
From New Man-Made Shortages 


The pinched pallor of famine spread 
across the face of a large part of India last 
week. Thousands of famished men and 
women roamed the narrow streets of the 
cities, dozing at night in doorways and 
stumbling forth at dawn to beg for food. 
Whole families squatted in long lines, wait- 
ing to gulp down bowls of watery soup at 
free kitchens. Brown children with bloated 
bellies and pipe-stem, arms cried in vain 
for rice. To India’s masses, long used to 
hunger, had come the greater agony— 
starvation. 

In densely populated Bengal, where 
two-thirds of the 60,000,000 inhabitants 
were said to be destitute, the famine 
reached its most acute stage. In Calcutta 
alone there were 50 deaths a day. So 
many people collapsed on the sidewalks 
that at times the authorities despaired of 
being able to collect and cremate the 
bodies. 

The fate of the peasants in the outly- 
ing sections was even more desperate. 
Some 340,000,000 of India’s vast popula- 
tion of 389,000,000 live off the land, either 
as ryots, holding the land themselves in 
small tracts, or working as sharecroppers 
for sums as low as 8 cents a day. Even at 
best crop yields are disappointing. Handi- 
capped by high taxes and debts, old-fash- 
ioned farming methods (the peasants still 
reap and sow by hand), and inefficient dis- 
tribution, many of the half-starved In- 
dians have lately grown too weak to work. 

With the famine came another threat— 
disease. The 125,000,000 people who ha- 
bitually suffer from malnutrition were easy 
prey to cholera, malaria, and dysentery. 
Calcutta’s death rate for the last seven 
months was 30 per cent above normal, and 
of this number, the victims were chiefly 
women and children. 


Significance-—— 


The causes of the famine were many, 
some made by man, others by nature. In 
peacetime, India raised about 51,000,000 
tons of food a year, of which 24,000,000 
tons were rice. This was not enough to 
feed the rapidly mounting population (an 
increase of 50,000,000 in the last decade) , 
and to meet the deficit, India imported 
1,500,000 tons of rice annually from 
Burma. The Japanese invasion of Burma 
closed this source. 

Cyclones also contributed to the short- 
age. The fierce tidal wave that spread 
over the paddy fields south of Calcutta in 
October 1942 cut last winter’s rice crop 
in Bengal from 9,000,000 tons to 7.000,000 
tons. With less food, India was also called 
upon to feed the military forces at home 
and abroad and to care for thousands of 
refugees from Burma and other invaded 
countries. 

Hoarding was another reason for the 
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“WHERE DOT 


“So you think you have troubles. 
Look at me! — 

“Up to now, a fire engine has al- 
ways had a place aheieaa a ae could 
ride along and take charge of 

. But then these war emer- 
gency pumpers came along for air 
raid protection ... and there’s no 
room for a dog anywhere! 


“Oh, I'll admit they’re a good idea 


COME IN?” 


...and I’m glad the Chrysler people 


designed and built ’em. 


“They tell me thousands of the 


doggone things are scattered all 





The Chrysler Fire Pumper was an en- 
tirely new idea, originally developed to 
meet an acute shortage of compact, 
mobile pumping equipment in areas 
most vulnerable to air attack. 

The fire pumper is built around the 


by Chrysler . . the engine with its 
moving parts St —some to 
one millionth of an inch for quietness, 
economy and longer life. 


#« 


This is just one more Chrysler war- 
time contribution which results directly 
from the traditional pioneering leader- 
ship of Chrysler Division. 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 


Industrial Engines ¢ Marine Engines © Marine 
Tractors © Navy Pontoons © Harbor Tugs e 
Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts © Tank Engine 
Assemblies ¢ Tank Parts ¢ Airplane Wing 
Panels ¢ Fire Fighting Equipment e Air Raid 
Sirens « Gun Boxes « Searchlight Reflectors 


over the country now. Coast Guard 
even uses ’em on boats to protect 
waterfronts...and a lot more have 
gone overseas. 


“Simple to operate, too. Nearly 
anybody can run one... don’t need 
trained operators. And 500 gallons 
a minute sure can lay the dust. 


“But where do I come in? Guess 
be [ll join Dogs for Defense, 
atrol the coast. After all, 
eel = my problem. And Til 
solve it... if you promise to buy 
War Bonds while I’m gone!” 














DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 











BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 


THE MATION-WIBE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWHERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR WARTIME TRANS? °° TITION WEEDS 
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meeD THE NAZI PLANE 


It’s a long trail from Nazi debris in Flanders to the Disston works in 
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Philadelphia. But, gun powder .. . at the end of its trek from the cot- 
ton fields of Dixie . . . comes out of a machine in strands like spaghetti 
—it then must be reduced to granular form. 


So, one of the many special tools made by Disston is a superior cut- 
ting tool called a powder head, including knives. Its efficiency is largely 
due to the accuracy with which the angular slots for the knives are cut 
into the head by a special Disston process. And longer life is given to 


the knives by a special steel developed by Disston. 


The engineers at Disston are continually finding ways to improve the 
performance of tools for unusual purposes. And, into their manu- 
facture goes the craftsmanship responsible for the extra quality of the 
standard Disston tools you know so well... wood and metal-cutting 


saws, files, hack saw blades, tool bits, machine knives, etc. 
For helpful information about Disston products, write Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., 1046 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


First comes Disston engineering; 
then Disston craftsmanship. The 
result is the extra quality that 
distinguishes every Disston tool. 





DISSTON 








Conserve Man-Minutes 


and help win the war 
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famine. The wheat crop was fairly well 
organized, but the chief crop—rice—grown 
by more than 50,000,000 farmers, each hav- 
ing a small surplus, remained an unorgan- 
ized trade. With the loss of Malaya and 
Burma and the fear of invasion, it was 
difficult to induce these small farmers to 
bring their surplus crops to market. The 
peasants hoarded because of fear of not 
having enough; the middlemen in the hope 
of higher prices. 

Early this year, the Central Govern- 
ment of India hit upon a plan for con- 
trolling the distribution of food: Each 
province or state with a surplus was to 
export this surplus to the province in 
need, All agreed. Yet when the plan was 
put to a test, only a few admitted they 
had a surplus. Rich Punjab refused to ex- 
port any of its oversupply of wheat. 

Similarly, authorities in some of the 
food surplus areas were reluctant to co- 
operate with the food administrators at- 
tempting to aid starving Bengal. Sir John 
Herbert, Governor of Bengal, lay critically 
ill at Government House in Calcutta, and 
while his food administrators opened soup 
kitchens to feed 1,000,000 hungry people 
one meal a day, and threatened drastic 
action against hoarders, the death rate 
from starvation mounted. 

Finally, India’s Food Grains Policy Com- 
mittee took the situation in hand. At a 
meeting in New Delhi last week, the com- 
mittee recommended that food in India be 
rationed (one pound of rice or wheat 
daily); that the price control of grain 
which was removed last January be re- 
sumed; and that 1,500,000 tons of cereals 
be imported into India in the next year. 
But to India’s penniless millions who exist 
on a bare subsistence diet even in good 
times, price control and rationing were 
largely meaningless terms. It would be 
months before the winter rice crop harvest 
with no assurance of its sufficiency. 


Bologna 


Sneaking back to Italy, Benito Musso- 
lini was reported last week to have arrived 
in Bologna to set up his puppet Fascist 
government. From Munich, the ex-Duce 
was supposed to have ridden secretly in 
Adolf Hitler’s special train to be greeted 
by the eleven other members of his new 
North Italy regime: These included the 
rather surprising choice of Marshal Ro- 
dolfo Graziani as Minister of Defense. 
Graziani had blamed his defeat in Libya 
in 1940 on the Duce’s failure to provide 
his army with sufficient equipment and 
had been dismissed. 

Meanwhile, a dispatch from Edward 
Kennedy of the Associated Press revealed 
King Victor Emmanuel and Crown Prince 
Humbert had arrived in a southern city 
behind the Allied lines. From other dis- 
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patches the city appeared to be Taranto. | 


The King and Crown Prince left Rome on 
Sept. 8, the day Italy’s surrender was an- 
nounced. Crown Princess Marie José and 
her children fled to Switzerland, apparent- 
ly at the same time. 
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FACTS FROM THE FILES IN AMERICA’S WAR ON SABOTAGE BY NOISE 


THE COMPANY: Viking Tool & Machine 
Company, Belleville, N. J., manufacturing 
important machine tools for war work. 





THE PROBLEM: A group of toolmakers, key men in the plant’s 
production, were being robbed of efficiency by recurring noise of 
nerve-wracking intensity. The distraction of these men was affect- 


ing production throughout the entire plant. 


THE SOLUTION: This case called for specialists in the science of noise abate- 
ment. The need was urgent and the company heads called in the nearby Acousti- 
Celotex distributor, a member of the world’s most experienced organization in 
the field of sound conditioning. His survey soon uncovered the major offenders 
— tool steel cutting machines and a nearby production line. 


THE TREATMENT: The entire ceiling of the tool making department was 
covered with Acousti-Celotex, the world-famous perforated fibre tile and most 


widely used of all sound conditioning materials. 


and distraction of these men was eliminated. 





@ If you suspect noise of distracting key His experience covers every type of 
workers, reducing efficiency or lowering noise problem—in factory, office, school, 
morale in your business, consider the church, theater or hospital. His recom- 
case with your local Acousti-Celotex dis- mendations are yours without obliga- 
tributor. He is sound conditioning head- tion. A note from you to us will bring 
quarters in your city. him to your desk. 








THE RESULT: Sudden, shrill noise from tool steel cutting machines 
was confined to the source. The rumble of production machines was 
effectively damped. Quiet comparable to that found in many large 
offices was provided at tool makers’ benches along one side of the room, 


FREE! Write for the informa- 
tive new booklet ‘‘25 Answers 
to Questions on Sound Condi- 
tioning.” You can read it all 
in 8 minutes! Address The 
Celotex Corporation, Chicago. 





Sound Conditioning Seld by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere .... In Conada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid. 
with MCOUSTI-CEL@TEX 


PERFORATED FIBRE THE— SINCE 1923 
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House Internationalist Gesture 


Faces Tougher Senate Sledding 


But Fulbright Vote Shows 
Isolationism on the Way Out 
Even in the Middle West 


While the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee dawdled last week over a doz- 
en proposals for a postwar foreign policy, 
the more ebullient House found its voice 
and made history. Taking heed of the 
increasing public clamor for some sort of 
world order, it whooped through the Ful- 
bright resolution for United States partic- 
ipation in postwar peace machinery. 

It was the first time in the nation’s his- 
tory that a Congressional body had taken 
such a move in anticipation of victory and 
peace. Thus the House put the postwar 
issue squarely up to the more deliberate 
Senate. 


Freshman: James W. Fulbright, 


Arkansas Democrat, came to Washington 
only last January, but he already had 
strong ideas on international cooperation. 
On the subject he had at 38 a better-than- 
average background. A Rhodes scholar- 
ship had lifted him from the University 





of the Department of Justice, then taught 
law at George Washington and at Arkan- 
sas. For two years he was president of 
the Arkansas law school and for two years, 
president of the university. 

Fulbright’s maiden speech in the House 
in February was an attack on the “Globa- 
loney” remarks of another newcomer, Rep. 
Clare Luce, Connecticut Republican. 
Though she twitted him amiably for weeks 
afterward, Fulbright was unruffled. For 
one thing, he had won the House Foreign 
Relations Committee membership she had 
sought so eagerly—a place wangled for 
him by his friend, ex-Food Czar Chester 
Davis of the St. Louis Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

It was in April that Fulbright proposed 
his resolution. Though the final draft was 
the work of eleven committee members, 
the impetus that kept it going was Ful- 
bright’s. And it was he who was given the 
credit—partly because as a newcomer he 
was not identified with any of the foreign- 
policy skirmishes of the past. 


House: As it emerged upon the House 
floor, the Fulbright resolution was of a 
sort with the Mackinac declaration of the 











Associated Press photos 


Fulbright wrote history but Connally refused to be hurried 


of Arkansas (where he was a star half- 
back and tennis player) to Pembroke Col- 
lege at Oxford, where he took his A.B. and 
M.A. degrees. For a year he had studied 
in Vienna and traveled in Southeastern 
Europe. Back in the United States, he 
had taken his law degree at George Wash- 
ington University. For a year he was a 
special attorney in the Antitrust Division 


Republican Postwar Advisory Council 
(Newsweek, Sept. 20). It read: 
“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives’ (the Senate concurring), that the 
Congress hereby express itself as favoring 
the creation of appropriate international 
machinery with power adequate to estab- 
lish and to maintain a just and lasting 
peace among the nations of the world, and 


as favoring participation by the United 
States therein, through its constitutional 
processes.” 

The phrase “through its constitutional 
processes” had been added at whe last 
minute as a concession to the handful of 
opponents in the twilight zone of opposi- 
tion. But even this was far from conciliat- 
ing some of the more outspoken prewar 
isolationists. Rep. Jessie Sumner, Illinois 
Republican, denounced it as part of a plot 
to enable President Roosevelt to make the 
“existing alliance with Britain perma- 
nent.” Rep. Hamilton Fish, New York 
Republican, called it “a mirage” and “a 
pious declaration like the Ten Command- 
ments against which no one can vote.” 

Though everyone knew the opposition 
had no chance, the debate dragged into 
its second day and interest flagged. Then 
with many of the seats empty, Rep. 
Charles A. Eaton, New Jersey Republican, 
suddenly took the floor. 

“What are we fussing about here when 
we haven’t enough interest to fill these 
seats and when .we do fill them we sit 
around and gab and gossip like a bunch 
of old women at a sewing party?” he 
boomed. “If we haven’t enough interest, 
we should get out and give room for some 
decent people who have a sense of re- 
sponsibility about these issues which will 
be here a ‘hundred years from now.” 

As he continued the seats slowly filled. 
And when he finished the House rose in 
tribute as he walked back to his seat. The 
resolution went to a vote under a procedure 
requiring a two-thirds majority. The tally: 
360 ayes, 29 nays. The House, just recon- 
vened after ten weeks at home with its 


ST 


ears to the grass roots, had spoken loud ‘| 


for the people. 
Congresswoman Luce, who had voted 


aye, invited the happy Fulbright out for a 
drink. 


Significance 


The Fulbright resolution put a strong 
trend of public opinion on official record. 
Americans want to cooperate in the post- 
war world. Therein lay its chief import— 
and in a nation which a generation earlier 
had repudiated the League of Nations that 
was great import indeed. Of the 29 op- 
posing votes (26 of them Republican) , 18 
came from among the 66 congressmen 
representing Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan. 
Even in the Midwest, isolationism was 
breathing its feeble last. 

But it appeared this week that the 
resolution had already played out its role. 
For the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee greeted it with all but disdain. 
Its members—and especially Chairman 
Tom Connally of Texas—showed again 
their jealousy of the Senate’s rights as 
constitutional legislative watchdog of the 
nation’s foreign policy. It soon became 
evident that the committee would toss the 
Fulbright measure into the pile of reso- 
lutions already before it and would take 
its sweet time before working out a pro- 
posal of its own. 

Connally could cite sound reasons for the 
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% YANKEE INGENUITY APPLAUDS THE “ZIPPER” INDUSTRY * 


CONTRIBUTES TO 
SLIDE FASTENER 


Quick when war came to heed their country’s 
call were America’s great manufacturers of slide 
fasteners (zippers). Diverting productions from 
peacetime uses in dresses, trousers, corsets, many 
other articles, these manufacturers now furnish 
slide fasteners in large volume for the uniforms 
of aviators, ski troops, paratroops and for more 
than a hundred other types of battle equipment. 


POPULARITY 












Young though it is, the slide fastener 
industry with its new comfort and con- 
venience for millions enjoys a deserved 
universal popularity. To the progress of 
this industry, RUSCO is proud to have 
made substantial contribution. RUSCO, 
calling upon its 112-year-old experience, 
has from the very outset supplied the 
“zipper” industry with the finest slide 
fastener tape known to the commercial 
‘weaver’s art. 


RUSCO slide fastener tape is distin- 
guished for the quality of its precision 
weaving and the exactness and artistry 
of its dyeing. An idea of the peacetime 
demand for this RUSCO product may 
be had from the fact that before Pearl 


Harbor RUSCO looms turned out in a 
single year enough slide fastener tape to 
reach twice around the world. 


This is but one of many examples 
of RUSCO’S “Yankee Ingenuity”’ as, 
under normal conditions, it. performs 
major service to manufacturers in wide 
and diversified fields. Today, RUSCO’S 
great plants hum with vital war produc- 
tions. But in RUSCO’S ever-pioneering 
laboratories experimenting, developing, 
perfecting for the future marches stead- 
ily on. That’s why after this victory, as 
ih four others in this company’s 
history, you may quickly expect the 
newest and best in Precision Woven 
Products from RUSCO. 

















| a “my lips 
are for you alone” 


--- she cooed 


“Yes, yours are the first and only lips that 
will ever touch mine. I’m strictly a one- 
man girl. I’m yours and yours alone.” 


“But who was that soldier I saw you 
with last night at the USO?’’, demanded 
the gunner’s mate jealously. 


“Oh, that was my twin sister. You think you 
see me everywhere, but it’s really one of my 
millions of twin sisters. 


«We're a big family and you find us wher- 
ever people drink in public. Uncle Sam has © 
enlisted us by the millions to look after the 
health of the boys in the service. We’re aboard 
his warships, serving the men at their battle 
stations. We’re on the troop trains and in 
the camps. 





«But I’m strictly a one-man girl. I’m 
yours alone. You don’t have to share me 
with anyone else.”’ 


DIXIE CUPS 


DRINKING CUPS AND FOOD CONTAINERS 


The paper cup has truly become a war-time necessity. Used but once and thrown away it breake the 
chain of possible contagion from mouth contact with anything that has touched the lips of others. 
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committee’s caution. For one thing, he 
wants specific definition of the means that 
America and other nations must use to 
suppress aggression. So do other commit- 
tee members—but they’re far from agree- 
ment. Connally himself favors some kind 
of world police force. (So do 75 per cent 
of the voters who have given the matter 
any thought, according to a new Gallup 
poll last week.) Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, ranking Republican 
member isn’t yet willing to commit him- 
self. In the face of this, Connally doesn’t 
want to bring any proposal forth until he’s 
sure it can pass with’ (1) a big majority 
and (2) a minimum of debate that might 
damage relations with our Allies. 

And above all else, Connally has to con- 
tend with the vagueness of the postwar pol- 
icy of the Administration itself. Not un- 
til Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull define their own aims more 
precisely can Connally, their chief spokes- 
man in the Senate, go ahead with any at- 


tempt to induce the Senate to commit it- 
self 


gion Jubilee — 
War-Sobered Veterans Hold 
Quiet 25th Annual Meeting 


In Omaha eighteen years ago fully 100,- 
000 American Legionnaires were on hand 
for the seventh annual convention of the 
rising young veterans’ organization. And 
they treated Omaha to a Grade A show 
of the horseplay that became Legion con- 
vention tradition. The hell-bent Legion- 
naires noisily willed bootleg liquor, 
jammed gambling joints that flourished 
on nearly every street corner, took over 
streetcars, smashed hotel furniture, and 
waylaid civilians. When the five-day bust 
was over, weary Omahans-—even the 
Chamber of Commerce—vowed “Never 
again.” 

But last week the American. Legion 
again held forth in Omaha—this time at 
its 25th annual reunion. Time had wrought 
changes. The average Legionnaire was now 
a graying family man of 50, with a solid 
social position, an income about twice 
that of the average American, and a new 
war to worry about. Some 500,000 sons 
of Legionnaires were in the armed forces; 
100,000 Legionnaires were themselves once 
more at war—mostly as commissioned 
officers. 


Growth: At the end of a quarter- 
century the Legion itself had grown. Its 
membership had zoomed to about 1,150,- 
000—40,000 in the past year alone—re- 
flecting an influx of men honorably dis- 
charged in this war. Largest in history 
from the standpoint of its 1,534 official 
delegates, the convention was smallest in 
fun-seeking hangers-on. Sessions were busi- 
nesslike and streamlined. There was no 
parade. Bar and tavern business was only 
moderate. Merrymakers were notably few; 
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Where Office Machines 
can’t be coddled 


Underwood's | 
h h a ay fal vi 
a } C C OICE. alk 7 1. Secret Airport—in the African wilds a Pan 


Se SE 





esa wer twm 


- | American World Airways plane floats at its 
; —From Remote African Base Pan American World dock. Before the war, Pan American foresight 

: ‘hood ‘ blazed many air trails now vital to the United 
- | Airways reports Hardi of Underwood Equip om. Nations’ war effort. Among the machines that 
i 


contribute to Pan American’s efficient operation 
? | are those which help organize its thousands of 
t- essential details—office machines! In Pan Amer- 
ican’s accounting, traffic, clerical and executive 
offices, there you'll find the name Underwood 
Elliott Fisher. 


2. No Casualties Permitted —Uniike the 407 U. S. 
cities where service facilities on UEF machines 
are, even in wartime, as near as your telephone, 
.such remote outposts as this airport must rely 
completely on the unfailing durability of its 
office machines. Here, Pan American installed 
Underwood typewriters. Many of these machines 
are veterans in service, yet Pan American reports 
that all are on top of their jobs—that working 
without vacations, they have required remark- 
ably little special attention. 


3. Service in War—Air crossroads of the world 
today is neutral Lisbon, Portugal. Here top pri- 
ority passengers are shown leaving a Pan Amer- 
ican Clipper after a 4-continent, on schedule, 
flight. Also serving you in wartime UEF can 
supply adding and accounting machines under 





gion WPB regulations. We have been able to assist 

e at many companies with their wartime accounting 

ught problems. Ribbons, carbon papers, and complete 

now maintenance service on all products are avail- 

solid Underwood Typewriters Underwood Sundstrand Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting able from coast to coast. 
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—Te- 

os ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
ficial | We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines, - 
est in | Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts 

m | —Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and 

» busi- Miscellaneous Items. 

as nO @ —_ Enlist Your Dollars ... Buy War Bonds... To 
8 ad Shorten the Duration 
y sew; Copyright 1948, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company = 
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the most conspicuous was one who showed 
up on the street with a water pistol. 

At its silver jubilee—and first meeting 

in which veterans of this war took active 
part—the Legion: 
§ Thunderously cheered when Chief of 
Staff Gen. George C. Marshall* declared: 
“Now at last we are ready to carry the war 
to the enemy.” Marshall, who arrived at 
the otherwise unguarded Omaha airport 
just 45 minutes before his scheduled ap- 
pearance at the city’s barnlike auditorium, 
obliquely referred to attempts in Congress 
to exempt fathers from the draft (see 
page 60): “I find myself in the position 
of being questioned, if not investigated, 
for having too much of something or 
other.” The Legion backed him up on the 
father-draft issue. Then the Chief of Staff 
dashed back to the airport and away. 


q Adopted a postwar plank along the lines 
of the Republican declaration at Mackinac 
and the Fulbright resolution in the House 
(see page 42). It favored American par- 
ticipation in setting up and maintaining 
“an association of free and _ sovereign 
nations, implemented with whatever force 
may be necessary to maintain world peace 
and prevent a recurrence of war.” 


{ Specifically singled out Rep. Hamilton 
Fish of New York in a resolution asking 
Congress and the Attorney General to 
stop Congressional abuse of its franking 
privilege in the mailing of seditious, un- 
American matter—a resolution sharply in 
contrast to the innocuous resolution of 
1942 which named no names. The Re- 
publican congressman, one of the Legion’s 
founders, promptly charged his fellow 
members with falling for a cleverly con- 
trived smear. 


{ Inducted, in a mass ceremony on the 
steps of the Omaha courthouse, 400 








Associated Press photos 
. and a new commander 


veterans of the present conflict and set 
aside $250,000 to recruit more of them. 
The Legion’s Women’s Auxiliary announced 
it would welcome as members Wacs, 
Waves, Spars, and other women in the 
armed forces. 


{| Chose, as its national commander to 
succeed Roane Waring, a Stockton, Calif., 
Republican with two sons in the Army 
Air Forces—Warren H. Atherton (a lawyer 
who studied law by correspondence) . 


q Laid plans for a $20,000,000 endow- 
ment fund to promote Americanism after 
the war. 


GAR 


Concurrently in Milwaukee $5 of the 
$93 members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic showed up for their 77th en- 
campment (once, their conventions drew 





*Who along with Chief of Naval Operations 
Admiral Ernest J. King was awarded the 
Legion’s Distinguished Service Medal. 


jLeft to right: Saltonstall of Massachusetts, 
— of Ohio, Holland of Florida, and Green 
of Illinois. 








Associated Press photos 


. - 400-pound Douglas Roos of Minneapolis ... 


40,000). The oldest delegate present was 
106-year-old Henry Mack of Minneapolis, 
an ex-slave who had run away to join the 
union ranks. The Civil War veterans 
pledged every effort “to aid in any pos- 
sible way in the conduct of the war” and 
chose as their new commander-in-chief 
94-year-old George H. Jones of Oxford, 
Maine. To a proposal that future meet- 
ings of the group be canceled, the GAR 
with a roar voted no and decided tq as- 
semble next year in Des Moines. 


Bleak Winter 


Coal, rather than oil, promises to be 
this winter’s problem child. Indeed, Har- 
old L. Ickes as Petroleum Administrator 
last week came to the rescue of Harold L. 
Ickes as Solid Fuels Administrator. He or- 
dered suspension of the campaign to press 
large users of oil into converting to coal— 
a campaign that had saved 50,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil in the last twelve months. 


Coal: Although repeated coal strikes 
earlier this year cost a total of 23,000,000 
tons, coal production for 19438 is up 1.9 per 
cent over 1942. Yet the 421,037,000 tons 
made available so far represent a weekly 
lag of 500,000 tons behind demand. For 
the Army, industry, and shipments over- 
seas are taking vastly increased amounts. 

Last week the shortage was making 
itself felt-on the retail level. Small coal 
consumers everywhere were complicating 
things by panic buying. And there was a 
new bugaboo to plague the coal industry— 
a lack of manpower, specifically a short- 
age of drivers for deliveries. 

In the face of all this, New Yorkers 
were warned they could expect no more 
than 90 per cent of last year’s supply; for 
their own good they were advised not to 
turn on the heat until Nov. 1 (normal tem- 
perature range: 42 to 57 degrees). The 
Office of War Information pointed to suc- 
cessful conservation measures in Britain, 









































ommatn Lerformance 
for Private Johnny Jones 





No Yank overseas in World War I 
enjoyed entertainment .. . 
short-waved ‘‘fresh’’ from home— 
like today’s star-studded bill of fare. 

Fun served up to order 

by radio’s ace comedians . . 

hit tunes of the day... 

Tuesday night’s good-natured banter 
—fine fare for a fellow hungry for home! 






















Yet—too easily taken for granted 
is radio broadcasting’s neat trick 
of hitting Johnny’s funny bone 
... and his heart—dead center 
wherever he may be. 


So... for keeping Johnny ‘“‘up”’ 
when he might be ‘‘down’’... 
credit America’s broadcasters again 
... for a ‘‘3rd Front’’ victory 
where high morale for fighting men 
—is the mission. 


w w w 


On that vital ‘‘3rd Front’... 
highly developed commercial transmitters 

and communication equipment... 

engineered by Westinghouse : 

play an indispensable role 

.. . offer tangible proof of Westinghouse versatility 
and pioneering maintained unceasingly. 




















New advancements 
in television ...FM... electronics 
all closely guarded secrets today 

will tomorrow 

enable radio broadcasting to render 

an even greater service to our country. 


Count on that. J-08060 


Westinghouse RADIO DIVISION Baltimore, Md. dy) | 
PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE estinghouse 
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COPPER IN WAR—VERSATILE AND POTENT 


Invaluable to Victory | 


Men at war recognize the necessity 
of copper for munitions. Bornite ore, 
shown below, is a valuable source of 
potent wartime copper. It takes a 14%- 
Ib. piece of bornite to produce the 
single ounce of copper needed for one 
caliber .50 tracer bullet jacket. 








BornitTe 











Nature doesn’t give up the precious 
red metal easily. It takes time and man- 
power to mine, crush and grind the ore, 
to smelt it ... to refine the copper, melt 
and cast it. Only then is copper ready 
to be remelted and alloyed, cast, rolled 
or drawn into commercial shapes for 
fabrication into finished products. 

Here are a few wartime require- 
ments for copper. An M-4 tank re- 
quires 950 Ib., a fighter plane about 
1,000 Ib., a Flying Fortress 2,968 Ib., 
a submarine 348,000 Ib., a destroyer 
463,000 Ib. 

This gives an idea of why The 
American Brass Company, operating 
13 U.S.A. and Canadian plants, is 
working round-the-clock these days 
just to supply the copper for “war” 
uses. 





Savoy-PLaza 


Saving manpower 


When the Savoy-Plaza, fashionable 
New York City hotel, was constructed 
in 1928, Anaconda Brass Pipe was used 
throughout for water lines, in keeping 
with the hotel’s policy of installing the 
finest and most enduring equipment. 


Increasing the total plumbing cost by 
less than 6%, the investment for non- 
rust pipe has repaid itself many times 
over. There has been no instance of 
failure, no interruption of service, vir- 
tually no upkeep problem . . . especially 
important during the recent years of 
labor shortage. 


- Americans at War 


Since the birth of our country, 
American women have always fought 
shoulder-to-shoulder with their men to 
preserve their homes and their way of 
living against aggressors. 





Sotpiers BoTtH 
Replaces son at machine 


No exception to this time-honored 
tradition is Mrs. Berenice R. Foster, 
an employee of the Metal Hose Branch 
of The American Brass Company. 
After her son, Corporal Stewart J. 
Foster, left in the spring of 1941 to 
join the Army, she took over his ma- 
chine to help produce the fighting tools 
necessary to win World War II. Like 
thousands of other American Brass 
workers, she wears 
her “E” pin proudly, 
knowing well what it 
stands for. 

@Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 4310 


Bock the attack with an extra War Bond 








>ublished in the interest of a better informed war effort by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY ‘igs 


Seneral Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
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such as tea drinking to keep up body tem- 
perature, and, baths no deeper than 5 
inches. 


Oil: Despite Gulf-Coast hurricanes 
that damaged refineries, the Petroleum In- 
dustry War Council said: “We're in far 
better shape than last year as far as fuel 
oil goes,” and predicted an 80 per cent 
of normal supply—5 to 10 per cent better 
than last winter. Early filling of users’ 
tanks and completion of the Big Inch pipe 
line to the East Coast had helped improve 
the situation. Assuming no more big fronts 
are opened in Europe until spring, the oil 
situation appears fairly well in hand. 


Saving Soles 

There was a pinch in the leather, even 
before it got on the feet. Next year the 
shortage of hides will mean enough soles 
for only 300,000,000 pairs of shoes, against 
an estimated demand for 550,000,000. Out 
of 40,000,000 pairs being made a month, 
15,000,000 go to the armed forces, Lend- 
Lease, etc. Russia alone to date has been 
sent 4,000,000 pairs of leather boots plus 
21,410 tons of sole leather. 

Last week the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration took action to save more leather 
on the home front. It announced that the 
new shoe ration-stamp (airplane No. 1 in 
Book’ 3) would be valid for six months 
beginning Nov. 1, instead of four. But 
there were compensations. Stamp No. 18, 
due to expire Oct. 31, was made good in- 
definitely. In the last quarter of 1943, 
17,000,000 pairs of shoes are being made 
with full synthetic-rubber soles, heralded 
as outwearing leather, another 4,000,000 
will have plastic soles. More non-rationed 
sport shoes are coming. And for children 
with fast-growing feet and those who 
“play hard,” parents can still get extra 
rations, 


Home Stretch 


The deadline was midnight, Oct. 2. But 
as the nation swung into the last week of 
its “Back the Attack” drive to raise $15,- 
000,000,000 in War Bonds, success was 
almost certain. Only $2,000,000,000 were 
left. to be raised. Highest sales honors 
went to the touring movie-star show Hol- 
lywood Cavalcade, which had already 
raised more than $1,000,000,000. Other 
notable fund-raising stunts: 


q In a seventeen-hour stretch over a na- 
tionwide hookup, Kate Smith broke into 
nearly every Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem program at fifteen-minute intervals, 
making 64 appearances. Appealing for 


- more and more purchases, the singer took 


meals at the mike and raised $36,657,525 
worth of bonds. 


q In Portland, Ore., thousands (more than 
60,000 one day) packed the waterfront 
to have a look at seven war workers ma- 
rooned on a life-raft in the middle of the 
Willamette River. With standard life-raft 
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TRAILERS HELPED 
with the landings on Guadal- 
canal, Attu, Casablanca, Sicily. 
Here’s how: 

Navy landing boats and tank 
lighters are powered with Gray 
Marine Diesel engines. A lot of 
engines have been needed . . 
fast! Production at the Gray 
plant has been stepped up and 
up. Top efficiency is a ‘“‘must.” 
And transportation is one of 
the important operations. 

So, Gray officials chose Frue- 
hauf Trailers for transporting 
the 3,000-pound engines from 
factory to shipping plant . . 
because they do the work better 
than trucks alone. 


For one thing, each of the 
three Fruehaufs carries six en- 
gines per trip . . the trucks 
carried only three. But here’s 
the big point: One power unit 
pulls the three Trailers . .. because 
they are operated in a shuttle 
system! hile one Trailer is 


They ve Not Amphibious, Cut... TAOGK-TRAILERS 
HELPED GET OUR MEN ASHORE ON GUADALCANAL 


being loaded and 
the second unloaded, 

the truck is en route 

with the third. Truck 

and driver are never 

idle, whereas loading 

and unloading previ- 

ously wasted half of 

each driver’s and truck’s 
working hours. 


Major interest of Gray officials 
these days is delivering engines 
to the Navy fast . . cutting costs 
is secondary. But their Trailers 
carry twice as big loads as did 
the trucks . . and savings in 
gasoline, tires and manpower 
are inevitable when one power 
unit does the work of several. 


When a shuttle operation is 

ssible, Truck-Trailer economy 
is usually at its peak . . but thou- 
sands of Fruehauf users, con- 
fronted with almost every pos- 
sible kind of hauling problem, 
have found that Trailers do their 
jobs better, and save money too. 


a Sn a aa 


BASH THE BARRIERS! A motor transport operator has a regular run between Los Angeles 
and Denver, requiring six truck-and-trailer units. Although each vehicle goes through each 


- Of six States only one day in four, each must carry the license plates of all six. 


This type of trade barrier, duplicated throughout the country—the taxing of interstate 
vehicles the same amount as intrastate vehicles, regardless of the use they make of the high- 
ways—is a critical burden. The solution? License reciprocity between States! 


World’s Largest Builders 
of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, 











Well before Pearl Harbor, the Gray Marine Motor 
Company was working with the Bureau of Ships, perfecting 
the efficient 6-cylinder, 225-hp Gray Marine Diesels that 
are now widely used in the Navy's spectacular 36-foot 
landing boats and 50-foot and 100-foot tank lighters. 

After the war, Gray Diesels will return to their peace-time 
work of powering yachts, patrol boats, commercial fishing 
vessels, heavy auxiliaries, small freighters. 





FRUEHAUE 7ectovs 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION’: « 


* “ Vee » 


Service in 
All Principal Cities 


DETROIT 
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Signal Corps photo released by Treasury Acme 
For War Bonds: Timed for the drive, this Army photo of American troops 
amid enemy dead and debris in Sicily spoke for itself ... 


International 


... Portland woricers rode a raft to plug for Oregon’s quota 


equipment aboard—twenty days’ rations, 
fishing kit, a Bible, and hymn book—they 
said they wouldn’t come ashore till their 
city’s quota of $104,000,000 is reached. 
Bearded and gaunt, two missed their wed- 
ding anniversaries; another .was getting 
a little uneasy about his daughter’s birth- 
day. After a few days one of them wig- 
wagged to shore that they had no idea 
how the bond drive was going but that the 
men were tired of looking at one another. 


{ Premier Joseph Stalin put in a word. 
In a message read at a Washington rally, 
the Soviet chief urged all Americans to 
join in the drive: “Our American friends 
who are participating in the manufacture 
of the ammunition and supplies of provi- 
sion are rendering great support in the 
fight against our common enemy.” 


{In New York popularity of the new 
smash tune, “Pistol Packin’ Mama,” caught 
record dealers short. But Martin Block, 
station WNEW’s king “disk jockey,” got 
a priority of 1,000 “Mamas.” Offering 
them to anyone who would buy bonds 
worth $100 or more, he was sold out in 90 
minutes. Cost to Block: $210. Bond take: 
$130,000. 


q At a Long Beach, Calif., rally, a pair 
of Betty Grable’s nylon stockings were 
auctioned for $40,000 in bonds . . . Libby 
Holman strip-teased $9,000 from a Stam- 
ford, Conn., movie audience. Hat, gloves, 
shoes, and nylon stockings brought $1,000 
apiece; her dress, $5,000. She borrowed a 
raincoat to make her exit. 


{ Working toward a goal of $300,000, 


120,000 inmates of 120 prisons throughout 
the nation were running well ahead of 
their quotas. 


Fund: When the bond drive is over, 
Americans will be asked to dig into their 
pockets for another money-raising cam- 
paign. In a single drive through October 
and November, the National War Fund— 
a pool of 26 war agencies including the 
USO, United Seamen’s Service, YMCA, 
and various foreign-relief societies—will 
try to raise $125,000,000. 


Willkie Boost 


Look Magazine Takes a Look 
at a Presidential Possibility 


The front cover portrayed Wendell Will- 
kie leaning on a country fence and peering 
into space. Between its covers last week’s 
Look was practically an all-Willkie issue— 
pictures of Willkie man and boy, eulogies, 


-and a description of the hypothetical man 


who could beat Roosevelt in 1944—a de- 
scription that applied best to Willkie. 

Leading the articles was a lengthy one 
by Willkie himself, written in answer to 
four questions. First question: “Will you 
be available for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President in 1944?” Answer: “If 
the Republican party intends to drive 
heart and soul for liberal objectives... 
I shall give it my complete and undeviat- 
ing service, whether as the convention’s 
nominee or as a worker in the ranks.” 

Conditional though it was, this was 
Willkie’s most forthright admission to date 
that he had his eye on another try for the 
White House. For Look, published by his 
friends the Cowles brothers, Willkie pro- 
ceeded to outline his idea of “liberal ob- 
jectives”—protection._ of minorities, eco- 
nomical administration, guarantees against 
unemployment and want, and a rebirth of 
enterprise—to which he said some big 
corporations themselves had often been 
hostile: “We‘must see to it that the United 
States is strong, in economic as well as 
military terms; and we must work out a 
plan by which, in the future, free men all 
over the earth can stand together.” He re- 
minded the GOP of its start under Abraham 
Lincoln as the “party of progress,” and 
urged it to resume that role. 

Look took up the theme in newspaper 
advertising for the Willkie story. “An- 
other Lincoln?” queried the ad. It com- 
pared America’s position today to that of 
the North at the Civil War President’s 
second inaugural and concluded: “Does all 
this mark Wendell Willkie as a ‘second 
Lincoln’ capable of leading us through the 
critical postwar period?” 


Synthetic Stretch 


The War Production Board had experi- 
mented, found the results good, and there- 
fore planned last week to allocate synthetic 
rubber for girdles. Women can expect to 
go back to the old-time two-way stretch 
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Gentlemen, he’s tired. This patient and vener- 


able creature is the- most overworked piece of 





machinery in the world. For countless centuries the 
old one-horsepower hay burner was the most efficient 
engine we had, and he has done much of this world’s 
work. 
Today, aeronautical engineers have packed a horse- 
power into a few ounces of metal, and more than 
2,000 horsepower into a single engine. Tolerances 
are measured in thousandths of an inch, and bear- 
ing smoothness is measured in millionths. 
There’s a reason for such precision as this. Into the 


cylinders of that finished engine will pour a torrent 





of 15-ton explosions at the rate of hundreds of 
blasts every second during the million miles of 
flight that is the life expectancy of the engine. 
And that, brother, is horsepower! : 

Today, Jones & Lamson machine tools, engineers 
and service men will be found on every airplane 
engine production line in America, helping to make 
possible this miracle of power... They are at your 


service. Call upon them now. 





Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


JONES & I AMSON MACHINE, C0., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
i Profit-producing Machine Tools 







































-»: FOR ACTIVE MEN 


PROFESSIONAL MEN ... doctors, lawyers, dentists... are “doubling 
up” on work these days. It’s up to them to fill the shoes of their war- 
absent colleagues . .. and their own. That’s tough on the feet. But 
many of these busy men have made Wright Arch Preserver Shoes 
part of their “regular equipment”. Every active man who is working 
harder, walking more, should take advantage of the four exclusive 
features of these fine, durable shoes. You'll appreciate the energy- 
saving relief, the honest-to-goodness foot comfort. 

A thousand fine dealers carry these top quality “essential” shoes. 
Below is a partial listing. If your city is not included, write to 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. N-10, Rockland, Massachusetts. 


WRIGHT 


Arch Preserver 


SHOES 





Akron M. O'Neil Co. Evansville Combs Shes Mingpeostes. M.Stendal Providence Te eeet 
Allentown Flint The Hub The Dayton Company F. Peirce 
Wetherhold-Metzger FortWayne Selby Shoes Newark Funk, Lewis om * 
Atlanta Geo.MuseClo.Co. Greensboro Rob't Sills | NewHaven letherhold-Me 
AtlanticCity Katzinger's Hartford G. Fox & Co. Emerson-Darby St.Louis Famous- Barro 
Baltimore N. Hess’ Sons W. G. Simmons Corp. New Orleans Pokorny’s Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Beaumont White House Hollywood Goodwin's 7" York City St. Paul Emporium 
Birmingham Selby-Bonfield | Houston Sakowitz Bros. In Metropolitan New Sacramento Devlin’s 
Boston Walsh Shoe Shop Huntington York are many dealers. San Francisco 
Graham Shoe Co. Foard & Harwood For store most conven- Sommer & Kaufmann 
Filene’sMen’sStore Indianapolis Marott’s iently located — tele- Scranton Lewis & Reilly 
Brooklyn Phone Wi ry Jacksonville Levy’s phone Wisconsin7-6540 Seattle Nordstrom's 
Buffalo A.M.&A Kansas City —_— Shoe Oakland Chas. Kushins Frederick & Nelson 
Charleston, W. Va. Diamond Knoxville S.H . George Okla. City Rothschild’s . serqvepert Phelps 
Chicago Marshall Field Lansing Schaefer's Omaha Spo! The Crescent 
Cincinnati PotterShoeCo. —_ Lawrence and Lowell Arch Preserver Shoe Springield Morse & Haynes 
Cleveland Stone ShoeCo. Dickerman- McQuade Peoria John Moser’s <eaeme Pessemier’s 
Columbus WaltersShoeCo. _Lincoln Haney’'s Crawford’s Tulsa Stern & Levy 
Dallas Volk Bros. Co. Los anaes Gude’sinc. Philadelphia Cherry’s Washington Boyce & Lewis 
Decatur Folrath&Folrath Bullock’s Jacob Reed’s Sons Raleigh Haberdasher 
Denver FontiusShoeCo. Louisville * Rodes Rapier Strawbridge & Clothier Wichita John Braitsch 
Des Moines FieldShoeCo. Macon Macon Shoe Co. Pittsburgh ‘Kaufmann’s Wilmington Storm's 
Detroit R.H.Fyfe&Co. Memphis Oak Hall Boggs & Buh! Worcester Taymor's 
Elizabeth Hilgendortf's Miami Burdine’s _ Portland, Ore. Meier-Frank York, Pa. Newswanger’s 





For Women — Selby Arch Preserver Shoes, Portsmouth, Obio 
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early next year—after manufacturers have 
gotten rid of their stocks of rubberless gir- 
dies. Chief difficulty, which the WPB is 
sure it can surmount: the neoprene syn- 
thetic has an odor not unlike that of genus 
mephitis, more commonly known as the 
skunk. 


Stet for State 


Increase in Economic Problems 


A eS eS 


Brings Businessmen-Appointees 


Edward R. Stettinius Jr. keeps striding 
along beside, if not actually in, his father’s 
footsteps. Not that their beginnings were 
identical. The elder Stettinius started as an 
orphan and worked up to become a Mor- 
gan partner in charge of munitions pur- 
chases for France and Britain in the last | 
war, a member of the government’s War | 
Council and the Inter-Allied Munitions | 
Council, and second assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War in 1918. 

Though he didn’t have to, young Ed 
also made it the hard way. At the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where his elder brother 
William had been dubbed “Big Stet” he 











Little Stet became Mr, Stet* of State 


became “Little Stet,” he neither drank nor 
smoked, went in for YMCA work, thought 
about being a minister, and started an em- 
ployment bureau. The last attracted the 
attention of General Motors, which put 
him through three years of training in 
overalls at a roller-bearing plant, then 
made him a vice president’s assistant 
handling employe welfare. 

Then Stettinius spread wide and fast: As 












“Shown here with a Russian marine during a 
tour of west coast ports Stettinius made last 
week in his capacity of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator. 








Take a Look 
at a Dime 
—this way! 


Take a dime out of your pocket and toss it 
on the floor. Now stand ona chair and look 
down on it... 


That dime is about the size a reasonably 
large bombing target appears to be when 
an American bombardier squints at it from 
18,000 feet. Yet in spite of distance, air 
currents and plane speed, the bombardier 
can smack it right in the middle with a 
2-ton block buster. Not every time, per- 
haps, but the Nazis and the Japs can tell you 
it occurs with devastating frequency. 


You know the answer, of course—the 
Norden Bombsight! 


The Norden Bombsight is the most ac- 
curate and at the same time the most com-. 
plex sighting instrument ever devised by 
man. It is made up of literally thousands of 
-Separate parts, so precisely fitted and syn- 
chronized that the slightest error in any 
one of these parts could destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the entire unit. Everything must 
be perfect! 


It is with real pride, therefore, that the 
Victor Adding Machine Company an- 
nounces that it is now in production on the 
Norden Bombsight for the United States 
Army. No higher tribute could be paid to 
the skill and ingenuity of the men and 
women of the Victor organization. 


VICTOR ADDING 


MACHINE CO. ~ 
<P haniersary | Wer Waray Meher 


' Conserve your adding machines by having them 
inspected and cleaned at regular intervals by your 
local Victor dealer or factory branch. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The importance of the forthcom- 
ing tripartite conference of Foreign 
Ministers can be sensed in full only by 
bearing in mind that: 

1—From our viewpoint, the Russians 
have been difficult allies. They have 
accepted Lend-Lease and technical aid 
as their due, sometimes with perfunc- 
tory thanks, sometimes with complaints. 
At times, they have been cordial, at 
times unaccountably rude. They have 
belittled the direct American and Brit- 
ish contributions on the high seas, in 
the air, in the Mediterranean, the west, 
and the Pacific. The Russian people 
have been led to believe that they have 
fought the war almost by themselves, 
and there are some indications that this 
odd self-centered misconception per- 
vades the minds of their leaders. That 
is, there is not only a long heritage of 
distrust between Russia and the two 
great western democracies; there are 
differences in manners, and there is a 
barrier to frank understanding, which 
has not been surmounted yet. 

2—Neither London nor Washington 
has more than scattered fragments of 
knowledge of the Soviet Government’s 
views on the terms of the peace or the 
future organization of the world. Al- 
most literally, they know nothing which 
is not known to any civilian who reads 
the news diligently. . 

$—As the Russian Government and 
political system are organized, Stalin 
is “the works.” Soviet envoys hesitate 
to go beyond their explicit instructions, 
even in the most informal exchange of 
views. The penalty for error is severe. 
The Foreign Ministers’ Conference is 
being held in Moscow at the request of 
Molotoff, so that he may have the 
benefit of Stalin’s guidance. 

4—The President and Mr. Churchill 
have sought persistently to bring Stalin 
to the council table with them. Stalin 
approved in principle a long time ago 
but has pleaded his paramount duties 
as active military commander of the 
Russian forces as his reason for delay 
in appearing at such a conference. 


Thus, for two years, Washington 
and London have wooed Moscow, while 
Moscow has remained secretive and 
aloof. This does not signify. that Mos- 
cow has had no ground for suspicion or 
} disappointment. It means, however, 





Russia and the Foreign Ministers’ Meeting 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


that Roosevelt and Churchill have tak- 
en and held the initiative in seeking a 
friendlier understanding. 

Now, at last, Moscow is responding. 
The stage is being set for a frank ex- 
change of views. At the insistence of 
the Russians, the agenda for the For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting is being pre- 
pared in careful detail, but the Soviets 
have concurred in the suggestion of 
London and Washington that it be 
made as broad as possible and leave 
the way open for last-minute additions 
or afterthoughts. 

None of the delegates will have pleni- 
potentiary powers. But as Churchill has 
indicated, discussions will be carried 
forward to agreement wherever possi- 
ble, leaving the differences to the sub- 
sequent meeting of Stalin, Churchill, 
and Roosevelt. 


For the reasons given above, there is . 
no way of knowing whether any agree- . 


ments can be reached during the For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference. But, at 
least, it seems certain that Britain and 
the United States will at last find out 
what the Russians really want. 

The key to the future of Russia’s re- 
lations with the west is probably the 
treatment to be accorded to Germany. 
If the big three cannot agree on that, 
they can make no worth-while agree- 
ment on anything else. That will de- 
termine whether there is to be a concert 
of power to enforce the peace or a new 
balance of power. Indeed, if the Rus- 
sians do not want to disarm Germany 
—as the propaganda of the Moscow- 
sponsored Free Germany Committee 
would indicate—the big three may well 
fall apart before victory has been won. 

Against this background, it is easy 
to understand why Secretary Hull de- 
sired to attend the Moscow conference 
in spite of the arduous journey and 
why the President chose to send 
W. Averell Harriman, who has had 
more intimate conversations than any 
other American with Stalin. 

The most favorable aspect of the 
conference is the simple fact that it is 
being held. This, together with the 
formation, at Russian suggestion, of a 
Mediterranean commission to observe 
and report on developments in that 
area, are signs that Stalin, wary though 


_he may. be, really desires firm collabora- 


tion with the two great western powers. 








General Motors vice president, an - avia- 
tion director, vice chairman of United 
States Steel’s finance committee, and final- 
ly at only 35, chairman of the huge steel 
firm in 1986. He signed Big Steel’s first 
industrial union contract—with Philip 
Murray’s steelworkers. It was out of this 
job that President Roosevelt in 1940 lifted 
him to membership on his advisory com- 
mittee on national defense. In 1941, Stet- 
tinius took over from Harry L. Hopkins 
the important job of Lend-Lease. 


Shuffle: Last week the handsome busi- 
nessman-diplomat got his reward for mak- 
ing that potentially explosive job one of 
the few Administration agencies practi- 
cally free of controversy. 

The President announced what everyone 
in Washington had known right along— 
that Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles had resigned. Though-everyone also 
knew that personal friction between Welles 
and Secretary Cordell Hull had brought on 
the break, Mr. Roosevelt insisted it was 
because of Mrs. Welles’s health. At any 
rate, the President pulled a surprise by 
naming to the post not a career diplomat, 
but Ed Stettinius, now nicknamed Mr. Stet. 

Along with this went a general shuffle 
in the nation’s foreign economic affairs. 
The President created a new agency, the 
Office of Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. Under it will be consolidated the 
Office of Economic Warfare, Lend-Lease, 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations, and Office of Foreign 
Economic Coordination. It will operate 
under foreign policy laid down by the 
State Department. At its head will be 
Leo T. Crowley, utilities executive, until 
now OEW head, and a well-liked adminis- 
trator with hair as white as Stettinius’s. 

At the same time, Mr. Roosevelt an- 
swered the question of what would be- 
come of ex-Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York, who as head of OFRRO had 
been chafing at the idea of being super- 
seded by Hull. Lehman will be America’s 
nominee to direct the new United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminisiration 
(see page 59). 

Significance 


The shifts last week were a landmark 
in the evolution of America’s foreign eco- 
nomic affairs. Upon the State Depart- 
ment’s traditional job of diplomacy had 
been overlaid an increasingly complex 
amount of economic work. This the de- 
partment’s old-line personnel was _ ill 
equipped to handle. And although many 
in the department doubtless resented the 
replacement of their fellow careerist 
Welles with the businessman Stettinius, 
the change made much sense. 

Moreover, Mr. Stet in Lend-Lease was 
remarkably well liked by the Administra- 
tion and the Allied nations he had to deal 
with. He made a point of going before 
Congressional committees and telling them 
exactly what he was up to in funneling 
fourteen billions in American goods abroad 
while shortages mounted at home. As a re- 
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The es RCA radto-phono- 
grap h shown below was one of 
the last produced before wewent 
“all out” in war work. RCA 
production drive to “Beat the 
Promise” for Uncle Sam be- 
gan fourteen months before 


Pearl Harbor. 













24 hours a day—on every front— 


Y ried that wank Slee 


THAT RADIO IS OUR ONE HOPE OF 


w 
GETTING BACK ALIVE! 











RCA Radio is “on the job’—saving lives 





and helping to win battles 


@"'U. S. sailors rescued at sea!” Behind 
those thrilling words you will often find 
the amazing littke RCA marine radio 
sending and receiving set. Standard 
equipment on many lifeboats, crank 
operation generates the power to send 
SOS messages out across the ocean. 
Morse code and even telephone mes- 
sages may be sent and received on this 
marvelous life-saving “‘radio-station”— 
created by RCA. 


The same skill that made RCA radios 
and radio-phonographs the standard 
of fine performance before the war is 
proving itself on battlefronts all over 


the world. And the things RCA is 


learning today cannot but make your 
post-war RCA radio, phonograph or 
television set greater than ever. 


TUNE IN RCA’s great new show, “WHAT'S 
NEW?” Full hour every Saturday night, 
7 to 8, EWT, Blue Network. Thrilling 
—don’t miss it! 





Uncle Sam says— 
“Stay on your job!” 


Desperate men depending for their 
lives on radio equipment know how 
important it is to “stay on the job.” 
Uncle Sam needs your time in war 
work, Every minute counts! 











“RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA an 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION e CAMDEN, N. J. 
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OMEBODY HAS TO 
heeh emt moving” 


ILITARY men long ago 

learned that it isn’t the size of 

an army or the number of weapons 

that counts in battle, so much as the 

total of “effectives” available,among 
both men and machines. 


So one of the major problems in 
winning victory is keeping complex 
battle equipment in good function- 
ing trim despite inevitable damage 
and the tol! of constant and grueling 
service. 


At the start of the war, General 
Motors had a world-wide parts dis- 
tribution system covering more than 
100 countries. Amplifying this with 
new and improved methods of parts 
handling, it has placed invaluable 
help and experience at the command 
of the Army and Navy in keeping re- 
mote battle fronts supplied with vital 
replacement parts. 


And by applying the lessons learned 
in developing efficient car-servicing 


organizations at home, it has cooper- 
ated with the armed forces in setting 
up a network of training schools 
where soldiers and sailors learn 
how to service GM-built war goods, 
and teach others to do likewise. 


Thus General Motors follows its 
product virtually to the very front 
lines to help “keep *em moving” 
with skillful servicing and good 
parts. 


This illustrates the process by 
which General Motors “know-how” 
keeps its products up to Army and 
Navy standards and requirements, 
not only as to manufacture, but as 
to operation in the field. It is part 
of a wartime policy aimed at pro- 
ducing the most war goods of the 
highest merit with the most efficient 
use of available materials. 


From such policy comes not only aid 
to speedier victory, but assurance of 
fresh progress once victery is won. 


(ZENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS’’ 
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Yes, that is a train, a modern, stainless steel, 
lightweight train. But more than that, it is the 
product of ideas. 


To the railroad man with lines at the ticket win- 
dows and armies to move, ideas are measured by 
performance. Trains like this have helped the 
country’s railways to roll up a magnificent record 
in serving the war needs of our country. They 
have been able to do the impossible because they 
began to build soundly for better transportation 
long before war impended. 


Our whole American war machine is rolling into 
full power by reason of ideas developed by a 
free industry. Planes, tanks, naval vessels, anti- 
aircraft—all ideas, translated into steel. 


That train you see is a Budd-built train—designed 
by Budd engineers, constructed by Budd skilled 
workmen. It embodies ideas of weight-saving 
which require less power and fuel; ideas of 
smooth-riding comfort; ideas of sturdy stainless 
steel construction which provide safety and un- 
interrupted service. The whole idea of modern 
railway travel was revolutionized by Budd trains. 


None can be built now. The steel is needed for 
war and the Budd plants, filled with men trained 
to ideas and steel, are working one hundred per- 
cent on Army and Navy orders. 


But ideas live. And skill is not forgotten. The 
gleaming stainless steel trains you see today are 
a brilliant promise for the future. 


iD 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY e PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT 


Originators of all-steel automobile bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway trailers, Designers and 
makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel, 


*REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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- sult, his administration was seldom serious- 
ly questioned. 
As for Crowley and his new OFEA, just 
a glance at the names of the agencies he will 
consolidate supplies the answer. They over- 
lapped at dozens of points; their agents in 
the field constantly squabbled over who 
should do what. They had to be unified 
under some State Department control, but 
only at State’s traditional level of policy- 
making, and not at the level of ‘actual 
field operations. Thus the set-up under 
Crowley looks good—on paper at least, and 
unless another piece of paper with a 
new executive order comes along to up- 
set it. 


Milk Muddle 


Short Supply and Big Demand 
Bring Quotas and Subsidies 


Dairymen were discouraged—and milk 
had become the nation’s No. 1 food 
emergency. For the price of cattle feed— 
when it was to be had—was high. Labor 
was scarce. And retail price ceilings on 
milk were low. 

Altogether, dairying was becoming a 
profitless venture. This in the face of a 
production goal of 118,000,000,000 pounds 
of milk—1,000,000,000 less than last year’s 
all-time high but increasingly unlikely to 
be met. At the same time consumption was 
zooming phenomenally. With more money 
in their pockets than ever before, and less 
unrationed food to spend it on, consumers 
were stepping up their milk purchases at 
the rate of 1 per cent a month. s 

The government had already tried the 
remedy of providing feed-deficient areas 


with government-owned wheat and corn 
and some imported from Canada and 
Brazil, but dairymen were unsatisfied. 
They felt that the only real solution for 
their troubles was to hike the retail price 
of milk a cent a quart. Here the Ad- 
ministration balked: Any rise in retail 
price would mean a break in the Presi- 
dent’s hold-the-line order and an invitation 
to labor to press for an upward revision 
of the Little Steel wage formula. 

This week the government took two 
steps to prevent the milk situation from 
souring completely. As of Oct. 1, the War 
Food Administration put into effect Food 
Distribution Order 79, a form of voluntary 
rationing by which the volume of retail 
milk sales was pegged at June levels. In- 
tended to ward off a milk shortage and a 
cut in the production of dairy by-prod- 
ucts—both threatened by increased con- 
sumer buying of fluid milk—the move 
laid the responsibility squarely on milk 
dealers. If they don’t see to it that milk 
goes to consumers who need it most, cou- 
pon rationing may become inevitable. 

Next, as a boon to production, Economic 
Stabilizer Fred M. Vinson approved a sub- 
sidy program. Dairymen will get anywhere 
from 25 to 50 cents per hundred pounds 
of milk produced (equal to about ¥% to 1 
cent a quart at retail) to absorb increased 
feed costs. Where feed is plentiful—as in 
the Midwest—the subsidy will be lowest; 
where a lack of feed and low retail ceil- 
ings have combined to put dairymen 
through the wringer—as in Boston and 
Los Angeles—the subsidy will be highest. 
Estimated total cost of subsidies: $15,000,- 
000 a month. 

But Vinson had acted against strong 
opposition from the Congressional farm 
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bloc, long committed to the belief that 
subsidies are slow and complex and that 
higher prices are the simplest way out. 
Trouble may come to a head when the 
Commodity Credit Corp., which is to fi- 
nance the subsidy, itself comes before Con- 
gress for a new lease on life on Jan. 1. 


Relief Compromise 


Plan to Please Small Nations — 
Also Settles Lehman’s Status 


Last June the State Department drew 
up a tentative program for one of the 
first major worldwide postwar projects— 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. Promptly there 
came grumblings of discontent from rep-~ 
resentatives of smaller nations, who felt 
that too much power had been delegated 
to the Big Four—the United States, Brit- 
ain, Russia, and China. The State Depart- 
ment, working with a subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
thereupon set to work on a revision. 

Last week Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull issued Draft No. 2, already approved 
by the Big Four. He was confident it 
would please all 88 United Nations and 
eleven associated nations and that it 
would be signed in Washington early ‘in 
November. Thus it would pave the way 
for formal organization and the naming 
of a director—probably former Gov. Her- 
= H. Lehman of New York (see page 
52). 

Under the new plan, a council consist- 
ing of one representative from each mem- 
ber government would be the policymaking 
body. It would vote by simple major- 
ity. Between its sessions, a central com- 
mittee composed of the Big Four would 
make “emergency” decisions, which would 
be subject to the council’s approval. The 
central committee would also have power 
to nominate the director general by unan- 
imous vote, and the council might then 
appoint him. And he in turn would have 
full power to carry out relief operations 
within the limit of available resources and 
policies set by the council or its central 
committee. 


Significance 


The revised plan for UNRRA organiza- 
tion virtually settles Lehman’s status in the 
relief and rehabilitation picture. As head 
of the United States Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations 
(OFRRO), he had chafed under the re- 
strictions imposed on his authority by the 
State Department. 

As director of the UNRRA, Lehman 
would have a totally new role. He would 





Home Again: Fresh from the Aleutian Islands, Lt. Col. James Roose- 
velt of the Marines flew into New York, en route to the White House, where 
he said he hoped “Dad has an extra bed.” Only two jumps behind him came 
his mother, returning from her 25,945-mile Pacific tour, and anzious to see 
Jimmy before his leave expired. She made it comfortably: Jimmy greeted her 
at the airport in New York with a kiss. 


be free of State Department influence ex- 
cept that exerted by the United States 
delegate approved by Secretary Hull. What- 
ever its fate in the new foreign economic 
consolidation under Leo T. Crowley, the 
OFRRO’s relief distribution functions will 
be ceded to Lehman’s UNRRA as an en- 








































Private Air Lanes for 
America’s Factories! 


Private air lanes over which no plane ever flies—yet absolutely 
essential to the efficient handling of materials and products inside 
the buildings and yards of America’s great war-production plants! 
These private air lanes are the aerial paths traveled by swift-mov- 
ing hoists and cranes such as those bearing the R& M name plate. 


* In large plants all over America you will find R & M Hoists and 
Cranes lifting and transporting loads in a matter of seconds or 
minutes that would require hours for handling by manual labor. 
With the coming of intense postwar competition, more and more 
smaller manufacturers, too, will use them to speed output and cut 
production costs. = 


* This is just one of many ways in which Robbins & Myers is 
rendering exceptional service to industry. Equally outstanding 
are R & M achievements in solving problems involving the pump- 
ing of difficult materials, converting machines to direct drive, ven- 
tilating, or special motor jobs. We are ready to help with your 
war-production problems and in your planning for postwar manu- 
facture. Write us. Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 
Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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terprise of all the United Nations. The 
State Department and Crowley will handle 
only the American contribution to the in- 
ternational pool. 


State of Puerto Rico? 


On the heels of a new Congressional 
move to grant the Philippines their inde- 
pendence (see page 62), Gov. Rexford G. 
Tugwell of Puerto Rico denounced the de- 
lay in granting the Caribbean island “the 
characteristic freedoms of statehood.” In 
a report to a Senate subcommittee, Tug- 
well called Puerto Rico no better off now 
than under Spain in 1898 and urged great- 
er economic aid and increasing autonomy 
as an alternative to the prospect of “sup- 
pressing an angry people.” 


Cold Draft 


A million pre-Pearl Harbor fathers with 
low-number draft cards composed them- 
selves for the worst last week. Written in 
page after page of testimony taken at the 
Congressional hearings on Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler’s bill to delay the father draft 
from Oct. 1 until Jan. 1 was a barrage of 
arguments—all on one side: Army and 
Navy strategic commitments demand in- 
duction of 1,221,000 additional men by 
the end of the year, which, according to 
the War Manpower Commission, means 
drafting 446,000 fathers (NEWSWEEK, 
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- Sept. 27). 


The next-to-last word came last week 
from Bernard M. Baruch (see page 74), 





Associated Press 
Draft experts: Mrs. Norvath, Baruch 


special adviser to War Mobilization Direc- 
. tor James F. Byrnes. “If George Marshall 
says a specified force is required by our 
strategical planning, give him what he 
wants,” Baruch told, the committeemen. 
“Tf you don’t do that, then throw him out. 
No cheese-paring. No trading down. Give 
him what he needs. It’s better to be safe 
than sorry.” 

But when Chairman Andrew J. May 
‘of the House Military Affairs Committee 
observed that 197,000 single and childless 
married men were on Federal payrolls and 
asked: “What do you think of getting 
























Imagine yourself 

leaving an airport at 

sea level ... climbing 

swiftly to 20,000 feet, 
above storms and highest mountains, 
then sweeping back down to sea level 
- - - without once feeling a change 
of altitude. No sense of dizziness at 
all. Not even “ear popping”. 


That’s the kind of air travel that will 
be ready for you when peace comes. 
It will be made possible by pressuriz- 
ing the cabins of postwar airliners — 
keeping the altitude inside “measured” 
to your comfort at all times. 

The pressurized cabin is not a new 
idea. Engineers were working on it 
long before the war. But now from air 
control specialists at AiResearch — 
men who have taken a leading part in 


the development—comes this definite 
assurance: 

When your postwar airliner travels 
the higher altitudes — up where flight 
is smoother, faster and safer— you, in 
a pressurized cabin, will never be out 
of the kind of good air you're accus- 
tomed to breathing. Up or down, you'll 
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... youll enjoy 


“low altitude comfort” in 
AiResearch-pressurized cabins 


be as cozy and relaxed as in your 
living room at home. 


© This same AiResearch engineering 
experience will, when peace comes, 
bring you other amazing air-controlled 
devices for your home, office or farm. 
AiResearch is a name to remember. 
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some of those single men?” Baruch replied: 
“I’m with you.” 

The last word came from a witness who 
turned up at the hearing on her own ini- 
tiative—one Mrs. Margaret Norvath, a 
Maryland mother of five sons, four of them 
servicemen, the fifth awaiting induction. 
“That man,” she said, pointing at Baruch, 
“is right. This is a war for everybody.” 

By this time Wheeler’s ally May had 
had enough: He conceded that chances of 
delaying the father draft were dim. But 
Wheeler himself prepared to fight for his 
bill this week on the Senate floor. 

Meanwhile, steps were taken to correct 
the general problem of manpower waste 
spotlighted by the Wheeler hearing. Byrnes 
announced a new Joint Production Sur- 
vey Committee of two Army and two 
Navy men, to keep output needs in tune 
with changing war strategy, eliminate pro- 
duction of obsolete weapons, and thus free 
more manpower for either critical war 
work or the draft. And Sen. Josiah W. 
Bailey of North Carolina declared this 
Monday he would introduce a bill to re- 
move from their government jobs all men 
between 18 and 38 who were not (1) mar- 
ried before Pearl Harbor and fathers of 
one or more children under 18, (2) deferred 
for physical reasons, or (8) certified as 
“indispensable” by their department heads. 


Free Philippines 


Shrewdly and subtly, Japan has pro- 
ceeded apace with her plans to fit the con- 
quered Philippines into her “Greater East 
Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.” Dark-skinned 
Filipinos and dark-skinned Japs should 
stand together, runs the propaganda line. 
And in token of good intention, Japan 
recently promised the islands “independ- 
ence” like that already given Burma and 
Wang Ching-wei’s puppet regime in China. 

How the Filipino man-in-the-street has 
reacted to this is uncertain. But judging 
by Japanese broadcasts, it appears that 
most of the politicians the refugee Presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon left behind him 
have risen to the bait and set up a new 
constitution. The president-elect of. the 
new Philippine “republic,” the Tokyo 
radio announced, was José P. Laurel, 
Supreme Court justice under the Quezon 
regime. Other Jap stooges apparently are 
most of the Cabinet members and Pedro 
Abad Santos, peasant leader who had a 
big prewar following in Luzon. Through 
all this, Japanese propaganda told the 
Filipinos the United States never intended 
to grant the islands independence. 

Last week the United States struck 
back. With the approval of President 
Roosevelt, resolutions were introduced in- 


' to the Senate. and House to make the 


Philippines free at once instead of on 
July 4, 1946, as called for in the 1934 in- 
dependence act. Said Sen. Millard E. Tyd- 
ings, chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs: “This matter 
has reached a point where we do not want 
any question about our good faith made 
or raised.” 
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Colonel Ed 


From time to time Col. Ed Starling 
crossed from the Executive Office to the 
guardhouse to welcome a visitor. Six-foot- 
two, white-haired, and majestic, he walked 
slowly and easily through the lazy sun- 
shine, taking an imponderable time to 
cover the short distance. 

Starling’s visitors were reporters. They 
had come to see him because, after 29 
years as Secret Service attendant to five 





‘Acme 
For 29 years a Presidents’ shepherd, 
Colonel Starling now wants to fish 


Presidents, the 68-year-old Kentucky colo- 
nel was going to retire. On Nov. 1 he would 
quit for good and settle down to some solid 
fishing in Miami. 


Bandits: From the time he was a 
kid, Edmund W. Starling has spent a good 
part of his life outdoors. Born in Ken- 
tucky, son of an, honest-to-goodness Civil 
War colonel, he learned early to hunt, 
fish, and ride. His love of riding finished 
his high-school ambition to become a sur- 
geon and made him accept a job as a 
deputy sheriff. Later Starling became chief 
special agent of Southern Express, foiled 
and brought to justice passenger-train 
holdup gangs that had been raiding trains 
in Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia. In 
1914, after having turned down the offer 
the year before, he joined the White House 
Secret Service detail. 


Presidents: Five years later Ed was 
in Paris with President Wilson for the 
peace conference. That, he says now, was 
his most interesting assignment. He met 
all the foreign big shots but can’t now 





recall which one of them most impressed 
him: “I was too busy watching the Presi- 
dent to notice.” 

Watching the President was ticklish 
business when Wilson took to courting his 
second wife. Sometimes the President and 
Mrs. Galt would go walking in Rock Creek 
Park. Starling had to follow along through 
the woods. “It was pretty embarrassing,” 
he admits. “But I knew something about 
it. We all do, at one time or another, I 
guess.” With Wilson, Colonel Starling also 
took cruises along the New England coast 
on the yacht Mayflower and was often 
roused out of bed at 5 of a morning to 
admire some blooming sunrise. 

With both Wilson and President Hard- 
ing, the colonel played golf and went 
hunting. He was Hoover’s companion later 
at Rapidan Camp. But Starling spent 
more time with Coolidge than with any 
other President. 

In his early months in office, Coolidge 
stuck close to Washington and got little 
recreation other than window-shopping on 
F Street. Starling urged the boss to take 
a rest and hunted up a place on Osgood 
Lake, N.Y. There Coolidge tried his hand 
at fishing for the first time since he was 
a boy. After that there were trips to the 
Black Hills and to Superior, Wis., where 


. Starling taught the President trapshoot- 
- ing. He got on fine with Silent Cal, be- 


cause “I was used to his sort back home 
in the Kentucky mountains.” . 


Travels: In 1935, Colonel Starling 
became head of the White House detail. 
The following year he went to South 
America to make advance arrangements 
for Mr. Roosevelt’s South American tour. 
He missed the Casablanca trip, for by then 
he had relinquished his post to Michael F. 
Reilly, ex-George Washington University 
football star, and returned to the ranks of 
the White House detail. Anyway, having 
had five Presidents to shepherd, the colonel 
was a well-traveled man. But he has a yen 
to be present at the next peace cohference, 
wherever it’s held. When asked whether he 
thought the conference would be held here 
or abroad, he gave a characteristic reply: 
“They haven’t told me yet.” 

The colonel, who married only seven 
years ago and lives at the Mayflower 
Hotel, never considered his job as “sleuth- 
ing.” He says it’s “like any other business. 
You’ve got to negotiate with people, just 
like the president of a big corporation.” 
Of an evening he likes to go home and 
listen to Mrs. Starling at the piano, read a 
Western novel, or brush up on American 
history. He has found psychology invalu- 
able and has come to the conclusion that 
“there’s something good in the very mean- 
est man.” As for his charges of a genera- 
tion in the White House—“TI’ve got along 
with them,” he explains benignly, “be- 
cause I’ve always remembered that Presi- 
dents are human beings.” 















































that life is like on a troop train... 


speeding over the Water Level Route 


This is “Main 100”...a troop train ... identi- 
fied on New York Central orders only by its 
code number. 


FIELD KITCHEN — Mess Sergeant 
sets up field kitchen in a baggage 
car to serve 3 or 4 troop cars. 
That’s what many baggage cars 
are doing now. So if you must 


It's one of a vast fleet of such trains speeding canis aiaaasuoah tiadel 


over American rails, moving 2,000,000 troops 
a month to secret destinations. 





MESS CALL — Men eat at their 


Picture the thousands of Pullmans, coaches, po reo a gman perce 


baggage cars this task requires. Add in the food is brought to them. Meals 


large number of accommodations needed for are tops . . . one reason your home 
and owr diners are rationed. 


fighters on furlough. You'll understand why 

train space for civilian travel is often “sold out” FIRST AID — Army Surgeon in- 

... and why civilians are urged to make trips stalls his “field hospital” in a 

only on essential business. “Main 100” must washroom. Prompt care for mi- 
. nor ills keeps our fighters among 

have the right of way. world’s fittest. 


G.H.Q. ON WHEELS—From these 
“headquarters,” the Train Com- 
mander orders all details of life 
in this traveling Army Camp... 
of which he, alone, knows the 

destination. , 
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RAILROAD LIAISON—New York 
Central Passenger Agent goes 
along as Train Escort to aid Train 
Commander with-transportation, 
extra supplies, mail, special stops 
and other matters, . 


MUSIC BY THE MILE — Portable 
radios compete with local “live 
talent.” Selections by the com- 
pany quartet range from current 
hits to “Sweet Adeline” and other 
old close harmony favorites, 





PREPARING FOR TAPS — Train 

Commander sets hour for bed ~ 
(usually later en route than in 
camp). Porter makes up berths, 
as carefully as for the most gen- 
erous Pullman passenger. 


V-MAIL—Men write many letters, 
hoping for answers. To guard se- 
crecy, none may be mailed except 
by Train Escort at points desig- 
nated by Train Commander, 


39 MEN TO A CAR — Two men 
sleep in lower berth, one in up- 
per. Even so, troop moves now 
use half the Pullmans, a third of 
the coaches . . . one reason you 
may find space hard to get. 






SEEING AMERICA—Troops spend 
much time at windows, Averag- 


ing six moves during training, BUY 
they see the Hudson River and MORE ‘WAR 
Great Lakes this trip... perhaps BONDS 


California next. 


New York Central 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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' FLAME-GRAIN Kaywoodie, 





A “Billiard” shape 


$10.00. . 





“I Smoke 
a Kaywoodie 


Put your tobacco in a Kaywoodie. When 
you do, you entrust it to a piece of briar 
so rare (brought from the Mediterranean 
before the war) and so thoroughly pre- 
pared, that we believe there’s no equal of 
it today, anywhere. 

You hear men say “I smoke a Kaywoodie” 
‘a over the world. Men who know pipes 

St. 

A Kaywoodie is seasoned beyond any- 
thing done to other pipes. And cured with 
tempering agents that permeate it. It yields 
the most delicious flavor, tempting and sat- 
isfying, that you ever enjoyed from a pipe. 


Kaywoodie Co., New York and London 
In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 
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Peacetime Fate of War Plants 
Presses for Prompt Solution 


Representing Huge Investment 
of Government Funds, Factories 
Form Complex Postwar Problem 


Few Americans stop to think that war 
has made them shareholders in a vast new 
industrial empire. Figures of wartime fi- 
nance sound more like astronomy than eco- 
nomics. Most of us are unable to visualize 
the billions which the nation is spending. 
But we can grasp the meaning of one im- 
portant breakdown: to build our new war 
plants the government has invested rough- 
ly $135 for every man, woman, and child 
in the country. In effect, each individual 
owns a share in steel, oil, aircraft, alumi- 
num, magnesium, and many other vital 
wartime plants. Together the people have 
assumed the main financial risk in the 
building of hundreds of factories. Together 
they have a vital interest in what is to 
be done with these government-financed 
plants when the war is over. 


This is one of the most serious postwar . 


problems now pressing for consideration. 
There is a growing feeling that the issue 
must be faced early if the country is to 
avoid serious postwar dislocation. News- 
WEEK’s Postwar Horizons here presents 
some of the basic facts and specific details 
that highlight this complex problem on 
which government and business circles 
have already started discussions that, as 
stockholders, we are entitled to join. 
Since 1941, the government has invested 
$18,000,000,000 of the people’s money in 


new manufacturing facilities. This sum 
represents about a third of the estimated 
value of our entire national manufacturing 
plant in 1940. It is 30 times larger than 
the sums spent by the government for 
similar purposes in the last war. Today in 
wide areas of production as vital to peace 
as to war, ownership is public, only opera- 
tion is private. 


Examples: some outstanding exam- 
ples* of government investment: 


Aviation—$2,700,000,000, ten times the 
private investment. 


Steel—About $1,000,000,000 represent- 
ing one-tenth of the total American steel 
capacity. Principal projects are the mill 
at Geneva, Utah ($190,000,000), at 
Homestead, Pa. ($100,000,000), and Chi- 
cago ($85,000,000), plus 120 smaller 
plants. 


Aluminum—$760,000,000 in plants 


._ whose capacity exceeds our total 1939 
. capacity by roughly four to one. 


Synthetic Rubber—$625,000,000, with a 
projected capacity when complete of 800,- 
000 tons, or one-third greater than the 
total amount of natural rubber used in 
any prewar year. 


High-Octane Gasoline—$500,000,000, 
represented in twenty plants owned out- 
right by the government and 30 others 
financed by the government. 


Magnesium—340,000,000, representing 





*Defense Plant Corp. statistics. 





NET VALUE 
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$10,000,000,000  Fustcty 
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1914 - 1918 


MANUFACTURING PLANT EXPANSION 


NET VALUE 


1940 FINANCED 
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Problem: What to do with the war plants the people’s money built 
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Payroll “deadline” only a few hours away ... comp- 
troller waiting for important data . . . someone’s 
leaving for Washington and needs a lot of figures 
... billing is late ... and the monthly report must 
be on the president’s desk tomorrow! 

Sounds familiar?...obviously a question of Man- 
power, and it’s a Monroe wartime job to help you. 

Monroe machines and the expert figure services 
that go with them are helping thousands of of- 
fices to carry this greatly increased load of figure 





MONROE 


ANPOWER:-- 


we can help you solve this 


lroblem 


work. If your office is undermanned, if fatigue 











and strain are wearing down the office workers 
you have, if your figure work is running behind, a 
Monroe representative can help you. | 


He can show how Monroe simplicity can make 
inexperienced help productive in less time. He can’ 
analyze your figure routine to find simplifications 
and short cuts. And if additional Monroe equip- 
ment is required, he will explain how we are pre- 
pared to cooperate with you. 


A timely example of Monroe’s special wartime 
services is the new book 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED METHODS 
FOR PAYROLL CALCULATIONS 


« « . ask your nearest Monroe office to explain it; 
or send in the coupon. 


Your Monroe machines are now more vitally 
important than ever. Keep them operating at 
peak efficiency through regular inspections by a 
trained Monroe specialist under our Guaranteed 
Maintenance Plan. 


The nearest Monroe branch awaits a letter or 
telephone call from you. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. Orange, N. J. 


Please send information concerning Monroe Sim. 





Machines for Calculating, Adding, Accounting 


plified Methods for Payroll Calculations. 
@. 
















S50 860 Ne eas yok 
Because of skill, precision and long experience in design Company sow 
manufacturing Monroe machines, our plant was hide 4S - 
for the development and production of special war equip- oie 
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ment requiring unusual exactness and accuracy. 
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A ROLLER BEARING 


AT 25,000 R.P.M. 


IN 300-DEGREE TEMPERATURES! 


for Aviation...and for Hyatt 


Thanks to Turbo-superchargers, our planes now fly higher 
and faster...with ‘‘full military power’’...at altitudes 
where the air is so thin that engines formerly lost four- 
fifths of their power. 

“One of the toughest of all machines to design and 


build,’’ its makers have said. 


Ours was the job of supplying the roller bearing for a 
shaft spinning at 23,000 R.P.M. under 300-degree temper- 
atures. This meant pioneering advances in the scientific 
heat treating of metals to prevent ‘‘growth.” It meant 
improvements in grinding practices and refinement of 
surface finishing technique...establishment of new manu- 
facturing routines and inspection procedures. 

The result: a new super-precision Hyatt Roller Bearing 
with inner race peripheral speed of 10,000 feet per minute. 
51 years of specialized roller bearing manufacturing, 
research and progress made it possible. 


Have you a tough bearing assignment? 


HYATT BEARINGS 
vision or GENERAL MOTOR 


HARRISON, NJ 
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92 per cent of total United States capacity. 

Pipelines—$180,000,000, including out- 
right ownership of the “Big Inch” which 
cost about $95,000,000. 


Statistics: Another set of statistics, 
from the War Production Board, indicates 
the extent to which the public, through 
the government, has carried almost the 
entire risk of wartime expansion. Of new 


' money invested in facilities, the WPB esti- 


mates that the government has put up: 


In explosives, 99.6 per cent. 

In shipyards, 96 per cent. 

In aircraft, 98 per cent. 

In ammunition, 90.8 per cent. 

In gun factories, 90.4 per cent. 

In combat and motorized vehicles, 86.8 percent. 
In chemicals, 81.5 per cent. 


Of the total $18,000,000,000, about 
$15,000,000,000 represent property directly 
owned by the government: roughly half 
of it by the Defense Plant Corp., one-third 
by the War Department, and the balance 
by the Navy and Maritime Commission. 
The remaining $3,000,000,000 represent 
facilities privately financed on the five- 
year amortization plan under which the 
government ultimately bears the full cost 
but ownership remains with the private 


‘ interests. Almost all the government-owned 


plants are privately operated under lease, 
with provisions for postemergency disposal 
which vary according to the nature of the 


* property. 


War Orphans: The War Depart- 
ment’s facilities are for the most part in 
ordnance: explosives, shell-loading and 
manufacturing plants, tank plants, etc., 
virtually all built at high speed and high 
cost. Except for a few Army arsenals, these 
properties are privately operated under 
contracts which in most cases contain no op- 
tion for eventual purchase by the operator. 

Early in the war program the Army 
signed other contracts under which the 
manufacturers paid for building the needed 
plants and the government promised to 
reimburse them over a five-year period. 
On repayment, these plants become gov- 
ernment property, but the leases covering 
them usually contain purchase options and 
often, also, guarantees protecting the op- 
erators’ competitive position after the 
emergency. 

The bulk of this Army-owned property 
has no peacetime future commercially. 
There are, for instance, more powder plants 
than could ever find peacetime use. To be 
sure, some of these properties may have 
market value simply as buildings and real 
estate. But for the most part the plants 
themselves will either be dismantled or 
wrapped in cotton wool as stand-by fa- 
cilities against some future need. 


Navy—Navy holdings are relatively 
small, somewhere between $1,500,000,000 
and $2,000,000,000, largely in yards, ord- 
nance plants, ship-repair depots, and some 
aircraft plants. In view of the prospective 
“five-ocean fleet” and the improbability of 
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any serious reduction of naval strength 
after the war, the Navy is likely to con- 
tinue to operate a much larger proportion 
of its establishments ashore than is the 
Army. 

Maritime Commission—The Maritime 
Commission owns shipyards representing 
an investment of some $2,000,000,000. All 
are run privately on a management-fee 
basis. The contracts contain no options. 
Nor have any been sought. Postwar ship- 
building is expected to shrink to a tiny 
fraction of the present abnormally swollen 
wartime demand. With such a prospect, 
Henry Kaiser is reported to be making 
elaborate plans to use some of his yards 
for other purposes. But most of the war- 
built yards face dismantling or simply be- 
ing left to gape against the sky, silent, 
gaunt reminders of the wartime past. Like 
the other war orphans, they will have to 
be written off as part of the irretrievable 
cost of the war. 


War Heirs: Quite different are the 
prospects of the $8,000,000,000 war 
facilities owned by the government through 
Jesse Jones’s Defense Plant Corp. Most 
of these plants will still be commercially 
valuable after the war. These are the big 
factories making war vehicles and aircraft, 
ingot and fabricated metals, petroleum, 
rubber, and other materials and products 
as vital in peace as in war. 

Most DPC property is operated under 
lease by private companies. Most leases 
contain options permitting the operator 
to buy the property at cost less deprecia- 
tion within 90 days after his war contract 
is canceled. Except for the few cases 
where no rentals are paid, the lease pro- 
vides that the option price shall not be 
less than the sum still due on the govern- 
ment’s investment. After 90 days, outsid- 
ers may enter their bids, though the orig- 
inal operator still has the right of first 
refusal. And after six months, the govern- 
ment can dispose of the property as it 
sees fit, or not dispose of it at all. 

In certain programs—synthetic rubber, 
aluminum, magnesium, pipelines—the 
leases contain no. options. All these are 
basic materials subject in varying degrees 
to monopoly. For this reason and also 
because the government not only paid 
the building costs but put up all the work- 
ing capital as well, it has a freer hand in 
their ultimate disposal. These leases give 
the operator a six-month right of. first 
tefusal, but the government is under no 
obligation to sell. 


Price: When and if it comes to tak- 
ing up these options, the matter of price 
will have to be threshed out. There are 
several primary considerations: 


Excess Cost—Most DPC plants were 
built on the policy of full-speed-ahead- 
damn-the-cost. Estimates place excess con- 
struction and material costs at from 20 to 
40 per cent and on up. This excess varies 
from plant to plant. Thus an operator 
who takes up an option at a high excess 





“TASK BEGUN. 
ON ISLAND X” 





There’s no salute of guns when the Sea- 
bees go in for a landing. No show of gold 
braid. Just a barge-load of men in dun- 
garees, with a sea-toughened bosun’s 
mate in command—tools and supplies. 

They have a job to do and the re- 
sourcefulness to get it done. In days or - 
weeks the base will be built and they’ll 
move on. *“‘Can do’’ is their motto. 

One of the most important pieces of 
equipment that goes ashore with the 
Seabees is a “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Electric Set. It’s their kind. Tough. 
Versatile. Dependable. It gives them the 
power they need for the saws and 
winches, the lights and radio. 

“Caterpillar” Diesels have been in 
some strange places in this war. When 
regular Diesel fuel was lacking they have 
run efficiently on anything that was 
handy—crude oil, coconut oil or avia- 
tion gasoline. 
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Rugged and compact, these power- 
plants-of-all-work can be flown to inac- 
cessible spots by plane, ready to go to 
work in a matter of minutes. And they’ve 
run night and day for thousands of hours 
with little attention and no repairs. Be- 
cause “Caterpillar” Diesel units power 
so many kinds of equipment, from trac- 
tors and rock crushers to pumps and 
compressors, they can be serviced in 
remote outposts with a minimum of 
interchangeable parts. . 

Today the armed forces have first 
call on “‘Caterpillar” production. When 
victory is won, “Caterpillar” Diesel 
power will be ready to serve a vast range 
of potential peacetime uses. And the 
“Caterpillar” dealer organization, now 
making a vital contribution to the war 
effort in the maintenance of older ma- 
chines, will again be able to supply 
sturdy new “Caterpillar” Diesels. 
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cost might be left at a disadvantage as 
compared with a competitor who has paid 
less under his option. 

Location—Many plants were located on 
sites chosen for strategic or other noncom- 
mercial reasons. In some instances these 
sites are located at costly distances from 
the seaboards, from sources of raw mate- 
rial, or from peacetime markets. For ex- 
ample, a huge aluminum plant was built 
at Maspeth, L.I., where, in the words of 
a government official, “nobody in his right 
mind would ever put an aluminum plant” 
because of the high costs of New York 
power. The plant was put there, because, 
whatever it cost, the power was there. This 
is a plant without a future. 

Markets—Tc some extent wartime de- 
mand has also shifted the traditional mar- 
ket pattern, notably the historic depend- 
ence of the West on the East for steel. 
This has resulted in building of steel fa- 
cilities west of the Mississippi. One of 
these is the big plant at Geneva, Utah, run 
by a subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corp. With easy accessibility to coking 
coal, this plant is situated to meet West 
Coast steel demand, swollen fourfold by 
the war. But with peace, West Coast de- 
mand is expected to subside. United States 
Steel will probably have no use for the 
Geneva plant. On the other hand, western 
industrialists will want to retain the war- 
won advantage of having steel production 
facilities closer than Pennsylvania. 

With equal certainty, United States 
Steel will not be anxious to let some pro- 
spective Western competitor buy the Ge- 
neva plant, thus cutting the Eastern steel 
giant out of the Western market. Solving 
this problem will not be a matter of price, 
but of policy and pressure. 

An even broader example of the market 
factor relates to the machine-tool industry 
(Newsweek, Sept. 20). Since 1939 war- 
time expansion produced almost three times 
as many new tools as were produced in the 
ten preceding years. Operators who might 
consider buying government-owned plants 











A war-built aviation plant: Its it space is highly convertible 


(somewhat more than half of the new 
facilities) will want to know what is going 
to happen to the vast stock of tools on 
hand. If these are dumped on the market, 
the machine-tool industry will probably 
have to sit idle for years to come. So some 
think of scrapping any tools not actually 
used; others look to the export market. 

Conversion—As far as the aircraft in- 
dustry is concerned, no one expects the 
postwar market to use fully the expanded 
wartime facilities now turning out more 
than 7,000 planes a month. For strategic 
reasons the Army may want to retain as 
stand-by some of the plane plants erected 
in the Middle West. And a respectable 
fraction of existing facilities will be needed 
to build planes for the peace. Neverthe- 
less, vast areas of floor space and banks 
of general-purpose tools, peculiarly well 
suited to conversion to other lines of 
manufacture, will become available. 

New Industries—In some fields, the war 
created whole new industries. Magnesium 
production is an example. There were two 
magnesium plants in this country in 1941. 
By the spring of next year there will be 
sixteen, with a capacity increase of 90 
to 1. If, as is likely, light structures have a 
glittering postwar future, magnesium is 
plainly a prime competitor of aluminum, 
plastics, and stainless steel. 

The DPC owns about 85 per cent of 
present magnesium plant facilities. As has 
already been pointed out, the contracts 
under which these are operated contain 
no option and the government is not re- 
quired to sell. But if it does sell, prospec- 
tive buyers will have to weigh the com- 
petitive position of magnesium produced 
by present methods against cheaper meth- 
ods that will undoubtedly be found in the 
future. 


Private Owners: Many a manufac- 
turer who financed his own expansion 
by amortizing the cost in his tax re- 
turns is wondering today whether he 
might not have had a better deal with a 
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DPC contract. However, he has some ad- 
vantages. For better or worse, he knows 


that the property is his. Unlike those who .- 


are operating for the DPC against an un- 
certain future, he can plan just what he 
expects to do with his plant and can make 
whenever practicable any changes and 
preparations relating to construction, ma- 
terials, markets, etc. A DPC contractor 
can do this only by deciding now that he 


_ will exercise his option. In a few instances 
. the option has already been exercised. 


Where manufacturers know that they 
are going to want the property they were 
asked to build and operate, they are ex- 
panding even now on this privately fi- 
nanced basis under the provisions of the 
amortization statute. Among these private 
investments, amounting to $3,000,000,000, 
we find a majority of the new petroleum 
facilities, close to half the machine-tool 
plants, and an estimated 40 per cent in 
miscellaneous manufacturing—the latter 
mostly small expansions and additions to 
existing plants. 


Present Plans: Planning for over- 
all conversion has only just entered the 
talking stage. There is much discussion 
of the need for centralizing the task in the 
hands of a single body. Congress wants tg 
nominate itself for the job. The WPB is 
another candidate. The White House, for 
its part, has been reported to be consider- 
ing the appointment of a “coordinator” to 
deal with this and related postwar sub- 
jects. At the same time the problem is 
being tackled in different quarters: 


qY The WPB is studying a uniform pro- 
cedure for contract cancellation. 


{ The House Ways and Means Committee 
has been holding hearings on the renego- 
tiating of contracts with an eye to the 
problem of industrial reserves for recon- 
version. 


{ The DPC, the Army and Navy, and the 
Maritime Commission are making separate 








A sewine circte? Not on your life! 
An expert ear would recognize the 
ladies’ deceptively feminine chit-chat 
for professional jargon that entitles 
them to seats in a big-time pilots’ ring! 
We’ve happened in on the “WAFS.” 

With thousands of flying hours be- 
hind them, girls like these now “ferry” 
our fighting ships all over the country 
... instruct our cadets in many branches 
of aviation. And this is just one of the 
many new jobs in service or industry 
now being filled by millions of patriotic 
women anxious to help their country 
to victory. 


Some of them, like these girls, have 
learned new meanings for familiar 
words, Others have acquired new vocab- 
ularies so technical that only their top 
foremen really understand them. But 
all of them have brought their own 
feminine interests and backgrounds 
right along on. the job. Which makes 


Ladizs’ Home JOURNAL, 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 





























them different from any “wage-earners’ 
market” ever seen before. 

For one magazine goes naturally with 
women striving for better things (to win 
a war ...to make a happy home). Be- 
cause the Journal lights the way ahead, 
it attracts America’s largest audited 
magazine audience. It is the nation’s 
printed reservoir of womanpower. The 
kind they depend on in Washington. 
The kind your business’ future depends 


on — NOW — for after the war. 1 Power turrets in big airplanes 


© In a 7-city analysis of homes of most 
recent Journal subscribers, in 25% ‘higher 
than national average) women or girls are 
themselves working, 45% have one or 
more members in addition to head of house 
working, 43% of all employed persons are 
employed in war work, 


2 Temporary landing field — no 
wind indicators 


3 Mabel “washed out”— didn’t get 
her pilot’s license 


4 Lady thought she might have to 
“bail out”— “hit the silk”— 
make a parachute jump 


§ Or “follow the iron beam” — 
follow a railway line 


- 

















AT LEAST 
10% 
IN WAR 
BONDS 





Planning . .. directing ... executing... his is the responsibility to get our 


fighting men the tools they need to win this War, and get them there on time! 


It’s a hard grind, mentally and physically ... a terrific strain on his eyes. 
Fortunately, he followed his eye consultant’s advice and wears Univis 2-Way 
Lenses. For, like most men of his age, his vision is not completely efficient 
without “bifocals,” or glasses that have been designed for both “near” 
and “distance” vision. But there is a vast difference between ordinary 
“bifocals” and 2-Way Lenses. Ask your eye consultant to explain the advan- 
tages of the unique straight-top reading section of Univis 2-Way Lenses. 
And, for your vision’s sake, have your eyes examined regularly once a year. 


SUL YOWE 


WITH UNIVIS 2-WAY LENSES 





FINEST QUALITY 2-WAY 
AND 3-WAY LENSES 


. AND PRECISION 
OPTICAL ELEMENTS 
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inventories of their holdings to decide such 
questions as value, convertibility, desir- 
ability of stand-by use, relationship to 
competitive picture in given industries, 
etc. These inventories will form the main 
dossiers for an interdepartmental commit- 
tee which has been quietly formed. 


{ Special committees and research groups 
of private business organizations such as 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the National Planning As- 
sociation, the Committee for Economic 
Development, and others, are hard at work 
on the problem. These studies are all in 
their preliminary phases. 
Significance 

Problems inherent in the disposition of 
wartime facilities are of staggering di- 
mensions. The government is in a position 
to influence the competitive position in 
many of our key industries. It has to find 
equitable terms to meet the multifold 
special conditions affecting more than 
1,500 different plants. It has to protect 
the public investment and at the same 
time insure swift reconversion to peace- 
time operations. 

Moreover, as seen above, war demands 
have changed the industrial map of the 
entire country. According to some students 
of the problem, the government has the 
opportunity to promote a more effective 
regional distribution of our manufacturing 


* facilities, from the strategic standpoint as 
‘ well as in the interests of long-run na- 


tional welfare. The National Resources 
Planning Board in its report last January 
urged that this aspect of the matter be 
given careful study when the time comes. 
The NRPB also urged vigilance in pre- 
venting wartime expansion from becom- 
ing a windfall for big monopolies. The 
board further asked that the idea of 
mixed government-private corporations 
be considered as a possible solution, par- 
ticularly in aluminum, magnesium, syn- 
thetic rubber, some chemicals, shipbuild- 
ing, and aircraft. 

One factor, however, is likely to over- 
shadow all others: When the war ends the 
most pressing need will be to keep unem- 
ployment to a minimum. In view of the 
size of the industrial facilities involved and 
the period of uncertainty and dislocation 
that will inevitably follow the armistice, it 
is improbable that many manufacturers 


_ are going to feel in a position to take up 


their options and commit themselves be- 
fore future prospects are clarified. 

If this is the case, the three- and six- 
month provisions in the leases and con- 
tracts are unlikely to become operative. 
Instead, in the interests of swift recovery, 
the government may have to underwrite to 
some degree the process of conversion. This 
may be accomplished through continued 
operation of the present leases, through 
government participation in conversion, 
and through new arrangements for return 
of the property to private hands when the 
first shock of peace is over. 
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Into the valley of the shadow... AND OUT AGAIN! 








IN A NEW GUINEA JUNGLE, Japs on a sneak raid stuck their AN EXPLOSION GOT YOUNG H.S., a sailor on a gallant little 

bayonets seven times into the body of this young American destroyer in our Navy. A sudden searing flash burned his face, 

soldier from San Francisco. At the base hospital, the Army head, arms, shoulders, and hands. The doctors gave him blood 

doctors pumped literally gallons of blood plasma into the boy. plasma. Today, HLS. is ready to go back to his ship. . . un- 

A week later, he was able to sit up, smoke, and eat comfortably! scarred! The doctors worked that magic after the blood plasma 
kept him alive! 
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IN THE CORAL SEA, B.S. 18-year-old seaman second class, K.M. WAS A 19-YEAR-OLD DARTMOUTH FRESHMAN, until 
met the bomb that blew half his body to shreds. He was out he joined the Marines. In the South Pacific, a Jap bullet 
for five days. No pulse, no blood pressure. By all the rules, he pierced his abdomen and lodged in his spine. A double blood- 
was dead. Five times in 24 hours, B.S. got blood plasma; was plasma transfusion was pumped into his veins; two hours 
operated on; was kept alive with more blood plasma. And he’s later another transfusion. He lived. The bullet was removed from 
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back on his feet today! his spinel 
LOOD PLASMA is made from whole human blood. This blood If you live in or near one of the 33 cities with blood-donor 
is donated by patriotic civilians to the American Red Cross. centers, call the American Red Cross today. 
It is saving literally tens of thousands of lives. Have you This appeal blood d. ‘9 dedicated 
donated blood? Countless people have, not just once or twice * ze the ome ee b 
' : ; y 
but regularly: There is no risk, no pain. It takes about 45 
minutes and is one of the most humanitarian and satisfying OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 
acts you can do. ‘ TOLEDO, OHIO 


_ GIVE A PINT OF BLOOD AND SAVE A FIGHTER’S LIFE 
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WPB Urges Wage Incentives 


to Increase War Production 


CIO and AFL Unions Wary 
but Attitude of Labor in General 
Is Increasingly Favorable 


Throughout the nation in an increasing 
number of war plants, men with stop 
watches have been timing workers on their 
jobs, showing them how to avoid lost mo- 
tion and, in general, rearranging jobs so 
that they may be done more simply. In 
many cases labor has joined with manage- 
ment in seeking better ways to turn out 
war goods and, in effect, expand the na- 
tion’s working force without adding one 
additional man to it. In some instances, 
labor has taken the lead. But the going 
has not been entirely smooth. There still 
remains a lot of opposition from some 
labor quarters. Nevertheless progress has 
been made. 

Last week a powerful stimulus to the 
installation of incentive plans—more 
wages for more output—came. directly 
from the War Production Board. It had 
quietly prepared and distributed a re- 
stricted number of copies of a study: 
“Guiding Principles for Wage Incentive 
Plans.” 

The heart of the study, made by the 
WPB’s management-consultant division, 
was this: The need for getting more pro- 
duction from the available labor force is 
extreme. So important a contribution in 
this direction are incentive plans that 
where necessary they should be installed 
on a broad basis for later revision. This 
could be done by putting in plant-wide 
schemes which reward all workers for gen- 
eral increases in output. Later, it was 
suggested, incentives more closely tuned 
to the production of the individual work- 
ers or teams of workers could be worked 
out. 

In fifteen other points, the WPB’s study 
stressed the necessity for complete co- 
operation between labor and management 
in getting into: operation sound, workable 
plans which actually increase production. 
It maintained that the rewards to workers 
should be in direct proportion to the in- 
creased output. And any plan that is 
to be effective must have the whole- 
hearted endorsement and backing of the 
workers. 

Other government agencies also have 
been prodding for increased worker out- 
put. Manpower-utilization consultants on 
the staff of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion now number 135, but despite this 
they are behind schedule because of grow- 


ing requests from war contractors for their 
services. Not only incentives but all ap- 
proaches to increased worker efficiency 
including better management techniques 
are explored. Right now, the WMC is 
building this department to its authorized 
strength of 300 men. 


Labor’s Views: At present, labor 
sentiment, as polled among CIO and AFL 
leaders, leans toward the broader plant 
type of plan. Actually, however, there ex- 
ists opposition in both camps to what is 
regarded by some as a speed-up, although 
indications are that this opposition is 
softening. As was the WPB study, labor 
sources favoring incentives are adamant 
on one thing: The increases in efficiency 
must be rewarded by a pro rata increase 
in wages. Thus 5 per cent more production 
should mean 5 per cent more pay. 

The CIO’s position is that the decision 
on wage-incentive plans must be made by 
individual unions. President Philip Mur- 
ray will not recommend them generally, 
although he backs the principle in his own 
steel union. Broadly speaking steel, elec- 
trical, clothing, and textile unions favor 
incentives while the rubber and auto 
unions are opposed. 

William Green, AFL president, takes 
much the same position on incentives as 
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does Murray: If the individual unions 
want them, all right. It is a fact, though, 
that the AFL is more opposed to incen- 
tives than the CIO because craft unions 
traditionally have fought them. They hold 
that management, in order to fairly evalu- 
ate payments, would have to know too 
much about the crafts which labor has 
spent years learning. 

No over-all estimate of total increased 
efficiency by nationwide adoption of incen- 
tive plans was made by the WPB. But J. F. 
Lincoln, president of the Lincoln Electric 


- Co., long a proponent of generous incentive 


payments, claims they have made his 
workers four times more efficient than 
those of his most efficient competitor. Ac- 
cording to his estimate, an increase of only 
10 per cent in the efficiency of all workers 
would, in effect, create an additional work 
a of 5,000,000 men (NEwsweEEK, Sept. 
27). 

Not generally recognized is the fact that 
currently about 50 per cent of the work- 
ers in this country are under various kinds 
of incentive plans—largely piece rates, pro- 
duction quotas, etc. However, not all of 
these are on a basis believed to be scien- 
tifically correct. In some cases, such as in 
the rubber industry, the tendency of work- 
ers is to reach a standard level of produc- 
tion—say $7 to $8 a day—and then slough 
off. This is a reflection of labor distrust: 
a fear that rates would be lowered if in- 
dividual workers pushed their wages too 
high by means of their improved output. 
And indeed such was the practice by some 
employers before Jabor became so strongly 
organized. 


Significance-- 


The thing making the WPB’s espousal 
of incentive plans important right now is 
its timing: It comes at the peak of the hue 

















Sgt. Ned Hilton—Esquire 


“Notice how much better Thatcher is doing since I took him off a regular 


salary and put him on piecework rates?” 
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Every Infernational Correspondence 
Schools student is in a class by himself. 
Graduates don’t erect sun-dials or 
bird-baths on the school grounds at 
Scranton to commemorate tlieir classes, 


Individually and collectively, how- 
ever, graduates and students constantly 
are memorializing their one-man 
classes in the production figures of 
every important American industry. 

Airplanes, tanks, ships and guns 
rolling from the plants and shipyards 
of America are the class memorials in 
which we at Scranton take the greatest 
pride today. Tens of thousands of 
I. C. S. students and graduates are in 
war industry, participating in the de- 
signing and building of the nation’s 
armaments, — 

‘There are so many of them that it 
is probable I. C. S. is woven more 


Presented by the 
Class of ’43 


closely into the war production effort 
than any other single agency. 


In its 52 years, I. C. S. has trained 
more than four million ambitious men 
for business and industry. Right now, 
more than 100,000. men are studying 
I. C. S. Courses in 400 technical and 
business subjects. In addition, I. C. S. 
is helping our Armed Forces train 
thousands of soldiers, sailors and 
marines in skilled technical work. 

For 37 years, I. C. S. has been co- 
operating with Management in the 
operation of training-within-Industry 





programs to help overcome the short- 
age of skilled, trained men. The war 
has magnified the shortage but it al- 
ways has existed. It is a problem that 
is being solved, however, by the 2600 
industrial concerns which have train- 
ing agreements with I. C. S. 


Sound, practical and individually 
tailored to fit varying needs, the I. C. S. 
programs have had their value proved 
on the production lines. Interested 
executives may have a basic outline of 
these training programs sent to them 
— free — upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 5375-B, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


Offices in principal cities of the United States, South America, Canada and Great Britain 
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4 ee: Mississippi, Tennessee, and Cum- 
berland rivers form a thousand-mile 
waterway in Tennessee permitting eco- 
nomical transportation and low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials and the ship- 
ping of finished products to the vast ter- 
ritory reached by the Mississippi and 
er rivers and ocean freighters at the 
ulf. 


Manufacturers located in Tennessee 
can profitably compete after the war 
with seaboard shippers for South Amer- 
ican and world trade. 


Economical river transportation is not 
the only advantage to plant locations in 
Tennessee. Check the other basic in- 

. dustrial advantages listed. 


Manufacturers and distributors inter- 
ested in meeting changing conditions 
and post-war competition should inves- 
tigate Tennessee now. 


Write for specific information and sur- 
veys relating to your particular require- 
ments. All correspondence treated con- 
fidentially. 


Ask for illustrated book, “‘Tennessee— 
Land of Industrial Advantages.” 


GOVERNOR’S INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
607 State Office Building 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


of Tennessee 
































Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


* An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products and ma- 
terials. 


* Abundant TVA hydro-elec- 
tric power (18 billion kwh an- 
nual capacity) at the lowest 
rate in eastern America. 


* Huge coal reserves make 
possible economical steam- 
power generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable watef. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway 
and airline transportation. 


* Cooperative native-born 
skilled -and semi-skilled labor. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. : 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals, 


Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


* Sound State tax structure. 
No personal earnings or sales 
taxes. 


«State and municipal gov- 
ernments friendly to industry. 
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and cry over the manpower shortages. 
Hence opponents to incentives, such as 
R. J. Thomas, president of the CIO’s big- 
gest union, the United Auto, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers, must be 
most vigorous to succeed in blocking in- 
centive plans, especially if the manpower 
shortage grows more acute. Illustrating the 
trend toward incentives, since April, when 
James F. Byrnes’s wage-freeze order came 
out, about 800 wage-incentive plans have 
been submitted to the War Labor Board 
and 450 thus far have been approved. 

As yet the board has not shown itself 
overly enthusiastic about such plans. In 
general, it is inclined to approve well- 
engineered individual incentives based on 
time studies. But it is still highly dubious 
of plantwide plans, the kind pushed by the 
WPB as stopgap measures. About 50 of the 
applications have been of this sort and 
only five of them have been approved. A 
typical plantwide plan is proposed in the 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp.’s 
pending application. It would set up per- 
centage increases inf pay which, however, 
would average only half of the percentage 
of production gain up to a 60 per cent 
step-up and then scale down to 40 per cent 
for a doubling of output. This plan holds 
particular significance because it fails to 
meet the WLB test of giving workers in- 
creases proportionate to increased produc- 
tion. 

Regardless of the particular details of 
any given incentive plan, the important 
point is that all encourage the worker to 
increase his efficiency. Reacting to the twin 
stimuluses of the wage freeze, which the 
incentive plans thaw, and the drive for 


_ more war goods, much of the opposition to 


such plans has been dissipated. What this 
means is that the American industrial ma- 
chine manned by American labor—already 
the most efficient in the world—is moving 
another long step ahead of its competitors. 
And this is one of the best postwar guar- 
antees to labor of the wage gains won in 
recent years. 


Management Incentives 


Incentives for labor were not the only 
kind to come to the front during last 
week’s assault against inefficiency in war 
production. Incentives for management 
and capital shared the: spotlight when 
President Roosevelt, apparently acting on 
one of Bernard M. Baruch’s major rec- 
ommendations (Newsweek, Sept. 27), 
created a new committee made up of four 
high ranking Army and Navy officers and 
charged it with the responsibility of cut- 
ting waste in the war effort. (The Baruch 
report was emphatic in calling for con- 
stant review of military and Lend-Lease 
requirements so as to keep each in bal- 
ance with the other and the whole in bal- 
ance with essential civilian needs.) 

Explaining the functions of the new 
Joint Production Survey Committee, Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer James F. Byrnes said 
that one aim will be to get away from 
(Continued on Page 77) 

















FUTURE HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENTS 















_.... of the Bohn organization will 
aid materially in developing future housing, 
An example of a duplex apartment of tomorrow 
is shown above. Rooms will be flexible—can be 
made larger by merely pressing buttons. Greater 
beauty and improved construction will be pos- 
sible. Homes will be warmer in the winter— 
cooler in the summer. After the war, the great 
resources of this company will be at the disposal 
of the architects and engineers interested in new 
light alloys by Bohn. These advanced materials 
undoubtedly will hold first place with many in- 
dustries in the shape of things to come. 














Conserve 
Vital War Fuels 


BYES ton of coal—every barrel of oil 

—saved today is a direct contribution 
toward winning the war. For the battles of 
World War II are being won by fuels—at 


home and abroad. . 


Iron Fireman Stokers Available 

You are allowed to buy Iron Fireman 
stokers for your heating or power plant during 
wartime because the authorities recognize 
today’s urgent need for fuel conservation. 

If you are now hand-firing coal, an Iron 
Fireman will cut the tonnage you burn. 
If you are oil firing, an Iron Fireman will 
release vital oil to the Army, Navy and 
Merchant Marine. 

In addition, by sharply cutting the amount 
of coal burned, this modern automatic firing 
equipment saves labor four ways; at the 
mines, on the railroads, in local trucking, and 
in the boiler room. It releases freight cars for 
other war uses. It increases steam output of 
existing boilers, and steps up war production 
by giving uniform steam pressure and meeting 
peak load demands at lower cost for fuel. 


Convert Now to Iron Fireman Firing . 

The nationwide organization of Iron Fire- 
man engineers and dealers are ready to show 
you what Iron Fireman can do for you, and 
help you arrange for conversion of your 
present boiler. Write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3435 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 

Factories in Cleveland, Qhio; -Toronto, 
Canada; Portland, Oregon. 





Automatic Coal Stokers 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





‘Iwo sets of facts are worth re- 
cording, for they provide the proof of 
a conclusion of utmost importance to 
everyone who tries to look a little 
ahead. 

First are the following, which per- 
haps everyone, even without bothering 
to look up the record, will grant as be- 
ing unquestionably true: 

a—Never before in history has a gov- 
ernment had as many college profes- 
sors and so-called economists and statis- 
ticians on its payroll as today are on 
the payroll of our Federal government. 

b—Never before in history has busi- 
ness been called upon to devote as 
much time and been subjected to 
as much annoyance and had to spend 
as much money answering official ques- 
tionnaires as has been true in this 
country during the past few years. 

c—Never before in history have gov- 
ernment bureaucrats calculated as many 
indexes and made as many statistical 
) estimates and issued as many state- 
ments on economic and business trends 
as our bureaucrats are now doing. 


The second set of facts is the fol- 
lowing, which are some of the results 
of the above, and may come as a shock 
to those who do not have to follow such 
developments with care: 


1—The Federal Reserve Board, as 
everyone knows, issues a monthly index 
of industrial production. It is now in 
the process of revision—the third in a 
little over three years. By this latest 
revision industrial production for June 
will be lifted from 202 to 240. Now 
obviously when changes of this magni- 
tude are made in an index something 
is seriously wrong. Either the old index 
was wholly inaccurate and misleading, 
or else the revised index is wrong, for 
with that much difference both cannot 
be even approximately correct. 

2—Every few weeks a statement ap- 
pears in the newspapers from someone 
in Washington boasting about what a 
wonderful job is being done in the way 
of saving money for the public through 
the renegotiation of war contracts and 
the recapture of “excessive” profits. 
The current figure of the amount thus 
“saved” is something in excess of 
$4,000,000,000. What these statements 
always fail to point out is that some 
70 to 75 per cent of the money thus re- 
covered would be obtained by the gov- 
ernment under the present tax laws 
without any renegotiation whatever. 





Figures Don’t Lie, but... 


by RALPH ROBEY 


$—Both the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Department of 
Commerce have staffs which make 
estimates of how much the American 
public is saving out of its income. The 
latest figure—from the SEC—is that 
currently we are saving at the rate of 
some $36,000,000,000 a year, as against 
the $29,400,000,000 which they main- 
tain we saved last year. Now if one adds 
to these amounts what we are paying in 
Federal, State and local taxes it is evi- 
dent that, if these figures are correct, 
everyone in the United States on the 
average spends only about one half of 
his income. That, of course, is absurd— 
which means, since there is no question 
about our paying the taxes, that the 
SEC and Department of Commerce fig- 
ures are simply ridiculous. 

4—In the determination of tax poli- 
cies it is imperative that Congress 
know what the taxes already on the 
books will yield in revenue. The mak- 
ing of such estimates is the job of the 
Treasury. Such estimates have varied 
within a matter of weeks by no less 
than $2,000,000,000. In view of such 
statistical work as this it is small won- 
der that Congress frequently gives the 
impression of not knowing whether it is 
going or coming on the question of 
taxes. 


5—According to the OPA the cost of 
living in this country has been going 
down for the past three months, and 
now is only & per cent above what it 
was a year ago. The index OPA cites in 
support of these claims is computed 
by the Department of Labor. That this 
index is inaccurate and gives a thor- 
oughly false picture of what actually 
is happening to living costs is too obvi- 
ous to need comment. If there is any 
doubt of this, ask anyone who pays 
household bills. 


So much for the two sets of facts. 
What is the conclusion to be drawn 
from them? It is that although the Fed- 
eral government has built up the larg- 
est statistical organization in history, 
its competence is open to serious ques- 
tion. One no longer can accept its in- 
terpretations, or even its methods of 
computation, as being reasonably ac- 
curate. This does not mean that all the 
figures put out by the government are 
wrong. Of course not. But it does mean 
that one no longer can assume that a 
figure, since it is official, must be cor- 
rect. \ 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
contracts which allow a manufacturer his 
costs plus a percentage-profit margin; in- 
stead, the committee will promote some 
form of incentive contract. One such con- 
tract, setting a cost “target,” will be 
adopted more widely, he said. Under this 
system a price for a given unit would be 
set. If a contractor produced it for less, 


he would get a larger profit, and vice 


versa. 

“Incentive contracts would provide 
every inducement to get along with less 
manpower,” Byrnes said, apparently tak- 
ing cognizance of charges made before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee of wide- 
spread misuse of manpower and materials, 
both by the military and by war contrac- 
tors. Cost-plus contracts very definitely 
encourage the use of more manpower (the 
bigger the cost the bigger the proportion- 
ate percentage profit). Target-type con- 
tracts would result inJarge cash savings to 
the government, even though contractors 
were permitted to earn larger profits. 


Significance: 


There is one very large fly in Byrnes’s 
ointment: it is the renegotiation law 
(see page 82) which permits procurement 
agencies to recapture from war contrac- 
tors profits which are held to be out of 





line. It is this very point, i.e., that efficient ° 


operators are penalized, which is_ the 
cause of management’s anguished squawks. 


Second Wind 


With an eye on the West Coast man- 
power shortage, the War Department 
labored over the War Production Board’s 
August munitions report. The department 
claiming it was “more buoyant than the 
facts warranted,” blue-penciled 25 to 30 
words and phrases which incurred its 




















Media Division—OWI 
Munitions production is getting its 
second wind 


editorial displeasure. Careful to term these 
changes “suggestions” rather than “ob- 
jections,” the War Department then re- 
turned the report. Last week the toned- 
down retake was released, seven days late. 
It showed good gains, but these were 
tempered by failure to meet scheduled 
rises in aircraft production. To WPB chief 








Not just one— but 


methods 


” REPRODUCTION 


N° ONE method of duplicating will 


properly handle all jobs. There’s 
a best method for each—one which in- 
sures top quality at lowest cost. 
With the Davidson* you have available 
not just one, but five methods of repro- 
duction—all in one machine. 
© Direct Offset (copy typed or drawn 
directly on paper or metal plates) for re- 


producing typewritten work, confidential 
reports, ruled forms, drawings, etc. 


© Photographic Offset, for catalogs, adver- 


tising literature, etc., in one or more colors. 
® Loose Type, for short runs, letterheads, 
imprinting work, etc. 

® Electrotypes, for exceptionally long runs. 
®@ Rubber Plates, for envelopes, shipping 
tags, etc. 

Whatever the job, the Davidson pro- 
vides the proper method of efficient, 
economical reproduction. And, remem- 
ber, only a Davidson can give you all 
these methods in one machine. That’s 
why it is serving hundreds of America’s 
key industries, U. S. Government de- 
partments, and our armed forces—de- 
livering a new high in quality at a new 
low in cost. 
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includes samples of the work it produces. Ask for it today, There's no obligation, 
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1022-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Paper War 


Serious is the situation that confronts 
the U. S. Air Mail Service. With camp 
correspondence and war business mail 
upping its load, it literally can’t carry all 
the letters that flood the loading stations 
each day. Vitally important mail is fre- 
quently grounded or otherwise delayed. 

Problem is one of space and weight, 
primarily weight. Most people and many 





Pan American World Airways Photo 
“,.. they did not go” 


businesses carelessly write air mail let- 
ters on ordinary weight stationery—take 
more than their fair share of plane capac- 
ity. Recommended: that all letter writ- 
ers keep a stock of air mail paper on 
hand. Offices should make it standard 
equipment. Secretaries should use it as 
automatically as they do telegram blanks, 


To Lighten the Load: 
Eaton’s Berkshire Air Mail Paper 







Advantages of Berkshire Air Mail 
Papers are threefold: from 8 to 24 sheets 
of Berkshire fly for the minimum domes- 
tic rate; the sheets and envelopes are ” 
especially designed to assure preferred » 
attention; paper itself is of superior qual- 
ity—with body and strength that make it 
travel well. 

Berkshire Air Mail is only one of 
Eaton’s Berkshire papers for office use. 
Range is from 100% permanent rag 
papers to economy-priced utility brands. 
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fold tissues and onion skins to 20 Ib. 
bonds, in smooth, antique, or cockle fin- 
ishes. Highly recommended: Corrasable 
Bond, a paper that erases easily, clearly. 
Noted as of interest: papers for special 
uses—manuscript covers, duplicate copy 
papers, legal forms. All available at lead- 
ing commercial stationers, 


D LIGHTEN THE AIR-MAIL LOAD | 
USE EATON'S LIGHTWEIGHT PAPERS 


Eaton Paper Corporation, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Donald Nelson the report still looked 
good. “ “Production appears to be getting its 
second wind,” he said (Newsweek, Aug. 
28). 


The Record: The figures showed 
munitions output in August had surged 
ahead to score its biggest gain since April 
—25 points on the index (see chart, page 
77). Total production went up 4 per cent. 
over the preceding month and aircraft pro- 
duction was 7,612 planes, with the empha- 
sis on tested combat models. While this was 
only a 8 per cent gain in number over July, 
in value and weight the rise was 7 per 
cent, showing the trend toward heavier 
models, especially bombers. 

A record for deliveries of naval siaaiicls, 
284,000 displacement tons, was chalked up. 
It was a 40 per cent rise over July. De- 
stroyer-escort deliveries ran 20 per cent 
ahead of schedule in August. Ammunition 
showed a 1 per cent drop, but as Nelson 
reassuringly remarked during a London 
visit last week, enough had been manu- 
factured “to let us fire nearly 2,000 shots 
at every soldier in the Axis armies.” 


4 A sweeping decentralization of the War 
Production Board got under way last 
week. Much of the machinery of produc- 
tion control is to be moved out of Wash- 
ington to the nation’s thirteen regional 
WPB offices. The expected result: A 
streamlined organization able to. handle 
WPB business locally without recourse -to 
Washington except on basic policy matters. 
The boon to businessmen, says the WPB, 
will come in a 33 per cent reduction of 
necessary travel to Washington and a 25 
to 40 per cent slash in routine paper work. 


Steel mats are the foundation for this test strip of Connecticut road 


Boeing’s Bait 


The Boeing Aircraft Co., whose Seattle 
plant is in the heart of the West Coast 
manpower-shortage belt, last week issued 
a comprehensive 2,200-word report en its 
manpower problem. It said the company 
needs 9,000 additional workers. Although 
the report explored many ways of at- 
tracting labor, it was clear that higher 
wages were the big inducement. On Sept. 
4, the War Labor Board OK’d boosts 
narrowing the difference from wages of 
ship workers. Though the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization must approve the - 
raises, the effect of the announcement was 
immediate. Two pages later, a one-sentence 
summary told the rest of the story: “The 
upswing in hiring since Sept. 4 had brought 
a net increase of approximately 1,700 in 
the total Boeing payroll as of Sept. 24.” 


Armored Highway 


On one of the roads fanning out from 
Darien, Conn., highway engineers last week 
laid down a 50-foot strip of prefabricated 
steel-mesh panels. Filling the meshes with 
sand, they sprayed the installation with 
road oil, rolled it concrete-hard, and pre- 
pared to find out what time and traffic 


_ would do to this piece of armored highway. 


A joint project of the town of Darien 
and the Irvihg Subway Grating Co., the 
road was built by a technique that is an 
offshoot of the battlefront method of 
quickly creating airfields by laying , down 
steel-mesh landing nets. Its initial cost is 
slightly more than that of a similar road of 


“Any job a womans takes which 
releases a man is a war job,”” 








Good for you, Mrs. Jones... and 
good for all your family! You’ re good 
Americans! 

Back before she got married, twenty- 
odd years ago, Mrs. Jones was a crack 
stenographer and typist; and she’s 
still mighty good. So with Army and 
Navy and war factories draining the 
young folks from office work, she 
heard the call. She’s back at a type- 
writer—back at a good old L C Smith 
—and honestly getting a kick out of it. 

It isn’t easy... for her or for her 
family. But it’s truly patriotic... and 
it’s smart. She’s doing work she knows 
how to do... using a skill already 
acquired...and putting the surplus 
income into additional War Bonds. 

Mrs. Jones, we salute you! And 
we hope thousands of sister secretaries 
will follow in your footsteps! 


t C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Syracuse 1, New York 
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what vou are shouts so loudly 
L cannot hear what you sd} 


Emerson 


What a product is, how it meets the test of use, what its record is in service 
shouts louder than any words that may be written. about that product in an 
advertisement. The fact that Hoover Balls and Bearings are in use today in 
practically every type of equipment serving on the battle-fronts and at home 
behind the lines, is our most effective advertisement on Hoover quality and 
dependability. Hoover products are eloquently speaking for themselves in 
hundreds of munitions of war, a few of which are listed below. 


. Battleships Marine Motors Cranes and Hoists 
Bombers Steel Mills Telephones and 
‘Gun Mounts Torpedoes Telegraph 
Machine Tools Tanks Bomb Fuses 
Electric Motors Submarines Anti-Aircraft Guns 
Armored Cars Arsenals * 

Oil Wells Mine Sweepers - And hundreds 
Railroads Searchlights of other 

Trucks Powder Plants equally important’ 
Destroyers iin applications. 
Locomotives High Explosive 





Shells 


HOOVER 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF BEARINGS 


Balls - Ball Bearings - Roller Bearings 






HOOVER BALL & BEARING CO., Ann Arsor, Micurean 
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concrete. And if the highway laboratory 
finds out that its nonskid qualities are su- 
perior to those of other materials and that 
it is longer-lasting, the new type of road 
may become a postwar commonplace. 


Pro and Con 


One of those “You did, too, say it”— 
“No, I didn’t” affairs bobbed up in Wash- 
ington last week with James F. Lincoln, 
president of Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, on the accusing end and the United 





Lincoln stood his ground 


States Treasury rather testily protesting 
its innocence. The cause of the fracas was 
@ purported remark that Americans who 
worked with their hands were not to be 
allowed to earn more than $5,000 a year 
—for tax purposes at least. 

Lincoln, who was testifying a fortnight 
ago before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on war profits, cited as an ex- 
ample of a government formula a con- 
versation he had with Jesse F. Gregory, 
chief of the central division of Internal 
Revenue Bureau’s technical staff. (The 
central division includes Ohio, Michigan, 
and Kentucky and headquarters in Cleve- 
land.) Lincoln (see page 72), a long-time 
payer of incentive and profit-sharing wages 
to his employes who now average around 
$5,400 a year making welding equipment 
at an astounding production pace, was 


. before Gregory. The meeting concerned a 


$1,600,000 disallowance, for tax assessment 
purposes, on money paid to or paid out for 
the benefit of Lincoin employes. 


Charge: This is the Lincoln version 
of what Gregory said: “Here, you cannot 
pay any man that works with his hands 
$5,000 a year. We have a caste system 
here. If a man works with his hands, you 
cannot go above $5,000 He has got to 
stay below. Of course, it does not make 
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How the Allies protect invasion troops from Air Attack 





1. After our warships and bombers have 
knocked out enemy shore installations in an 
invasion operation, there comes the tough 
job of consolidating the positions of our at- 
tacking land troops. Though enemy land 
forces may be destroyed, enemy air forces 
must still be met, to prevent our men from- 
being wiped out or pushed back into the sea 
by bombing and strafing. t 





4. As the enemy planes come nearer, the 
Sperry anti-aircraft Director goes to work. 
This mechanism instantly and continuously 


. solves the problem of where to point the 


guns, and also determines the time of flight 
of the projectile so that the aircraft and pro- 
jectile will arrive simultaneously at the same 
spot. 


7. Let us make it clear that although most 
of the devices which aid our anti-aircraft 
gun crews were developed by Sperry, we 
didn’t do this job alone. We worked with 
the Army and Navy at every step. 
And right now, while thousands of 
Sperry workers are laboring day and 
night to turn out these instruments, 
Army and Navy specialists are working 
with our inventors, research men, and 
engineers to perfect still further im- 
provements. ~ 


More than 138 subcontractors in 12 dif- 
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2. There are three ways to take the sting 
out of enemy air power, and invading Allied 
armies. use all three. First, bombers attack 
enemy air fields. Second, an umbrella of 
fighter planes goes after attacking enemy 
planes. Third, as soon as possible after pri- 
mary landings have been effected, anti-air- 
craft batteries are set up. These batteries are 
mechanized and the mechanisms seem like 
magic itself, 
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5. This accurately computed information 
is in turn transmitted automatically and con- 
tinuously to the guns. Here Vickers “hy- 
draulic muscles” come into play. They ‘auto- 
matically move the guns in accordance with 
the Director’s orders .. .“leading” the plane 
just as a duck hunter leads a flying duck. The 
fuse is timed automatically so that the shell 
will explode at the exact range to do the most 
damage to the enemy plane. 


ferent states help our Gyroscope com- 
pany produce the Sperry Director. 

The Ford Motor Company also is 
making these directors under non-roy- 
alty-patent licensing agreements. 

Our Vickers company supplies the 
hydraulic mechanism which moves the 
guns, and 48 subcontractors supply parts. 

In short, producing the equipment for 
our anti-aircraft batteries requires the 
same kind of teamwork you find in the 
gun crews who man them. 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS! 





3. Approaching enemy planes are de- 
tected and their position and direction of 
flight determined. At night, this data is trans- 
mitted to the Sperry searchlight which spot- 
lights the raiders, sending its inescapable fin- 
ger of dazzling light up to follow them across 
the sky. This “blinds” the enemy pilots and 
makes their planes perfect targets. 





6. Good as this equipment is, it is worth- 
less without a tough, well-trained team of 
men to operate it. A nervous glance at the 
sky, when a man should be adjusting a dial, 
means the difference between a hit and a 
miss. Demonstration of what a gun crew can 
do with these devices occurred on Guadal- 
canal. There a single battery of guns bagged 
Japanese planes at the rate of better than 
one plane per minute. 
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Minneapolis Star Journal & Tribune 





Newspaper PM 


Diapers to Overalls: When Ingrid Vallo, Miss Minnesota of 1940, 
modeled a diaper swim suit in 1942 (NEWSWEEK, May 25, 1942), letters to edi- 
tors took an enthusiastic jump. Last week The Minneapolis Star Journal and 
Tribune found her running a drill press at the Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator plant that makes tank periscopes. She was persuaded to doff her safety 
cap for the photo at left so that editors could again run the photo at right. 





any difference what he does, no matter 
how valuable he is, he is in that class and 
cannot go above it.” 


Denial: Gregory himself said nothing. 
But last week a policymaking Treasury 
official looked over questions submitted 
by Newsweek and answered as follows: 


Q. “Does the Treasury support or re- 
pudiate the policy attributed to it?” 


A. “The statement was never made, al- 
though in repeated conferences many at- 
tempts were made to elicit this remark.” 

Q. “Does the Treasury say that $5,000 
is the most that can be allowed under any 
wage incentive plan?” 

A. “The record shows that we allow 
whatever is reasonable in the light of pre- 
vailing standards for a particular craft in 
a particular area.” 

Looking over the answers, Lincoln stuck 
to his House testimony and retorted: “The 
story is exactly true. That is exactly what 
Mr. Gregory said.” 


q When Lincoln got back to Cleveland, 
this world’s largest producer of welding 
equipment rejected an Army-Navy E pen- 
nant for production excellence because he 
“just didn’t want it.” He said he felt he 
had been given “a rotten deal” by govern- 
ment officials. “I was dragged to Washing- 
ton on an investigation and there they 
told us we were very bad people. When I 
got back to Cleveland about three days 
later, they said we were very good people 
and offered us the pennant. I told them 





to take their pennant and give it to one 
of the boys who were good all the time.” 


q Last Saturday one reason for Lincoln’s 
ire came out: He said flatly he refused to 
accept a price adjustment board renegotia- 
tion assessment of $3,250,000. Lincoln 
charged that the board had invoked the 
“penalty without any known supportable 
reason” and said he would use every means 
to get the penalty revoked. He also charged 
the board threatened to impound his com- 
pany’s funds and prevent it from receiving 
any more orders—“Gestapo methods.” 


Veiled Threat 


The official cause for the commemorat- 
ing event was the 100,000th air-cooled 
radial aircraft engine completed by the 
18-year-old Pratt & Whitney Aircraft di- 
vision of the United Aircraft Corp. But 
to the 20,000 plant workers and townsfolk 
from Hartford, Conn., gathered around the 
speakers’ platform at the company’s plant, 
the much larger canvas-shrouded engine 
standing next to the glistening 2,000- 
horsepower milestone was the real center 
of attraction. Of the mystery engine, which 
was never uncovered, Frederick B. Rent- 
schler, chairman and founder of the com- 
pany, said only: “It will again lead the 
world into the realm of still higher horse- 
power and airplane performance.” A 
grease-stained worker leaning against the 
temporary press stand quietly added: 
“Yea, it'll knock those Japs silly when we 
get it rolling off the big prodiction lines.” 
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Contracts and Profits 


Uniform Practice Standards 
Sought at Washington Hearings 


Renegotiation, postwar reconversion, con- 
tract termination, and a lot of other two 
dollar words, all having to do with how 
much money business will have when it 
comes time for getting back into peace- 
time work, were being bandied about in 
Washington last week. Here are some of 
the highlights: 


4 Unknown to businessmen generally, an 
important conference went into its seventh 
straight week as high-ranking Army, Navy, 
Maritime, War Production Board, Treas- 
ury, Office of Price Administration offi- 
cials, and others sought common ground 
for a simple, universal contract-termina- 
tion clause. They were drafting language 
to be used by all procurement agencies for 
prompt settlements of claims. Despite the 
length of the sessions, the draft now on 
the conference table still is very much in 
the blueprint stage. 


{ Comptroller General Lindsay C. War- 
ren moved to block plans of the military 
people to independently unwind their own 
contracts. He submitted to Congress two 
proposals for legislation which would sub- 
ject to the General Accounting Office all 
claims resulting from canceled war con- 
tracts. He also wanted documentary evi- 
dence supporting settlements submitted to 
his office. This, he said, would save the 
government billions of dollars resulting 
from “overlapping payments” possible un- 
der the present law. The General Account- 
ing Office is responsible solely to Congress 
and is in no way subject to executive agen- 
cies, a fact which leads some observers to 
predict favorable Congressional reaction 
to Warren’s proposals. 


{ Recovery of war profits which govern- 
ment renegotiation boards hold to be ex- 
cessive came in for more study as the 
House Ways and Means Committee ended 
two weeks of hearings on proposed changes 
in the act. Voting against outright re- 
peal, the committee on Monday sent the 
matter to subcommittee for further in- 
vestigation. Opinion indicated this might 
bring modifications which would (1) per- 
mit dissatisfied contractors to take court 
appeals from board decisions, (2) pro- 
vide a uniform procedure, (3) exempt 
contractors doing less than $500,000 in 
government business annually, and (4) 
make adjustments in the case of contrac- 
tors who took large losses under their con- 
tracts. Chairman Vinson of the House 
Naval Committee introduced legislation 
calling for broadening the renegotiation 
law so as to cover more government pur- 
chases and also for several modifications. 


q In the Senate, the Truman subcommit- 
tee studying renegotiation of war contracts 
introduced a new postwar reserve plan 
which, under certain conditions, would 
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‘The fabric of American 
life is woven of simple familiar things. Home 
and neighbors —a movie around the corner 
—a table of bridge or a game of horse- 
shoes. Millions of Americans every day enjoy these simple human things in 
the pleasant company of a glass of friendly SCHLITZ... brewed with just 


the £iss of the hops, none of the bitterness. 





és 





— fast the Kiss of the hops... 


—all of the delicate hop flavor—none of the 
bitterness. Once you taste that famous flavor found 
only in Schlitz, you’ll never go back to a bitter brew. 
Since 1849, America’s most distinguished beer. 





In 12-02. bottles and Quart Guest Bottles. On tap, too) 





Copr. 1943, au. Schlitzs Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


the Walky-Talky by Emersc 
that dropped 5000 feet... 


The earth comes up with a rush. The lang 
But that doesn't stop the tough little Walky-To 
that rode down beside the paratrooper on 
the hostile air. 

Built to withstand shock and abuse...tg 
ing, swirling sand-storm and numbing col 
Talky by Emerson. Forecast of the future...of tHe 
built equipment you will enjoy in peace-time. 

Not the least will be a compact, tough, little receiving set 
...your companion...whether fishing, sailing or skiing...an 
instrument that will need no more care or attention than your 
camp frying pan. 

Yes, and other marvels learned in the grim business of War 
are taking shape today in the Emerson Electronic Laboratories 
...products of the world’s largest maker of home radio sets. 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corporation, New York 11, N.Y. 

Buy extra war bonds and stamps today! 
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Acme photos 


When 27,000 people have few elevators to ride, some have to wait—and they did during the Rockefeller Center strike 


permit war contractors to deduct from 
taxable income as an operating expense up 
to 20 per cent of their profits after rene- 
gotiation. These would be invested in non- 
negotiable, non-interest-bearing govern- 
ment securities redeemable at any time 
prior to eighteen months after the end 
of the war. The funds obtained from sale 
of the securities would be subject to taxa- 
tion at the time they were cashed in, but 
it was pointed out that then taxes prob- 
ably will be lower. 


Labor Notes 


The War Labor Board was studying 


John L. Lewis’s latest try for his “$2 a day 
—no more, no less” as the new week 
opened. In the unique contract he signed 
with the Illinois Coal Operators Associa- 
tion, portal-to-portal time was provided for 
by lengthening the work day to eight and 


a half hours (from a basic seven) and hav-. 


ing pay start and stop at the mine head. 
This, of course, would penalize the larger 
or older mines with longer tunnels. It 
would bring the miners $1.75 a day more, 
which with the 25 cents previously granted 
by the WLB would just make the demand 
$2. As a result coal would cost 20 to 23 
cents a ton more. 


« The opening gun of a fight to break the 
so-called: anti-labor law in Texas (which 
became law April 5 without the governor’s 
signature) was fired by R. J. Thomas, 
UAW president, who was promptly slapped 
into the Austin calaboose. Fined $100 and 
sentenced to three days in jail for violating 
the provision of the act prohibiting solici- 
tation of union members without a permit, 
Thomas was quickly released on a habeas 
corpus writ. Texas is one of several states 
that recently passed labor laws following 
a wave of wartime strikes. Others include 
. Michigan, Colorado, Minnesota, Florida, 
Idaho, South Dakota, Kansas, and Ar- 


kansas. 


4 The stormy Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
whose plane deliveries in the last few 
months had been approaching the vanish- 
ing point, got a new labor vice president 
—Henry Morton, for years Henry J. 
Kaiser’s labor trouble shooter. Meanwhile, 
the WLB cracked down and ordered the 
management of the Kaiser-run plant and 
the CIO United Auto union to sign a new 
contract forthwith. They said they would. 
The plant guards—members of the Coast 
Guard Reserve—retain CIO membership, 
but the contract excludes them from the 
general union agreement; they are now to 
come under naval supervision. It was a 
row over the guards’ union status which 
caused a four-day strike at Brewster’s 
Johnsville, Pa., plant during the month of 
August. 


§ Other Highlights: Striking members of 
a newly formed independent union of 
Rockefeller Center’s niaintenance workers 
tied New York’s skyscraping building 
development into knots when most of the 
136 elevators went down and stayed down. 
After four days of limited service, the 
strike was ended . . . Angry at govern- 
ment delay in reconsidering a rejection of 
union demands for 13 cents an hour more 
pay, 2,500 members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen struck. They tied up 
the 1,100-mile rail and bus network of the 
Pacific Electric Railway for 48 hours. At 
Los Angeles, Don H. Sheets, vice chairman 
of the grievance committee, said the men 
would not let troops, ammunition, or mail 
move over the system. But last Sunday, in 
response to a plea from President Roose- 
velt, the strike was called off. 


Debts and Taxes 


Concerning itself with debt and taxes, 


the Controllers Institute of America meet- © 


ing at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City last week took a businessman’s view 
of the after-the-war world and heard 


speakers predict: The Federal government 
will need revenues of twenty billions a 
year (compared with $78,182,000,000 for 
1948, and $8,707,000,000 for 1939); indi- 
vidual income taxes will not be reduced 
below 1942 levels for some time; corporate 
income-tax rates will be gradually re- 
duced; excess-profits taxes will be abol- 
ished; a general sales tax very probably 
will be adopted; and gift and estate taxes 
will be coordinated into one single trans- 
fer tax. 


Uniform Freight Rates 


For 21 months the nation’s freight rates 
had been studied by the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research Transportation, 
scheduled to report jointly to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. Last week the final 
findings, a 500-page volume, were in and 
with them went a flat recommendation for 
the establishment of uniform freight rates 
throughout the country. The board had 
found that average first-class rate levels 
are 39 per cent higher in the South and 
28 to 84 per cent higher in the West than 
they are in the East. This, said the board, 
hampered the growth of the industry in the 
rate-burdened sections. 

Last March the board’s preliminary re- 
port, giving the same conclusions but less 
detail, failed to win much attention. How- 
ever, a fortnight ago, the 22-state con- 
ference of Western and Southern governors 
at Denver vigorously revived the question 
of freight rates. William M. Jeffers, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific and former 
rubber czar, threw cold water on their 
arguments. “Uniform rates mean mileage 
rates and that means a straitjacket,” he 
said, adding it would be unwise to force the 
matter in Congress because of Eastern and 
Northern majorities. But with the issue 
thus spotlighted, it appeared probable that 
freight-rate questions would command at- - 
tention in Congress this fall. 
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The commentators’ argument with CBS wasa matter of opinions* 





RADIO 





Should Newscasters Voice Opinion? 
CBS Says No; Commentators Object 


Ever since radio went commercial, a 
major problem has plagued its news com- 
mentators. Unlike newspaper columnists, 
most of them are hired or sponsored by 
advertisers; if a commentator’s opinions 
disagree too violently with those of the 
sponsor who is paying the bill, that com- 
mentator is likely to find himself replaced 
by somebody else when his contract ex- 
pires. Hence one of the most frequent 
complaints against radio—chiefly from 
leftist sources—is that opinion on the air 
tends to agree with the views of big busi- 
ness as represented by a fairly small group 
of advertisers. 

In the last three weeks that problem 
has flared into a wide open public discus- 
sion. On Sept. 13, James L. Fly, chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, castigated an unidentified “so-called 
news program” for “peddling ideas from 
company headquarters” and tending “to 
get away from the news of the day to the 
philosophies of the particular sponsor.” 

Even before that the discussion had 
started. On Sept. 9 Paul White, Columbia 
Broadcasting System news director, told 
an Associated Press meeting in Chicago 
that CBS policy barred any opinion on 
any news programs, including those of 
commentators. A week later White and 
CBS were verbally paddled by H. V. Kal- 
tenborn, NBC newscaster who is himself 

_notoriously fond of air-editorializing. At a 
New York luncheon of the National As- 


sociation of Broadcasters and the Asso- 
ciation of Radio News Analysts, which 
Kaltenborn founded, he stated: “No news 
analyst worth his salt could be or would be 
completely neutral or objective.” He did 
admit that it was “altogether too easy for 
timid broadcasters to go too far in catering 
to the sensibilities or special interests of a 
squeamish or powerful minority.” 


Ad: Last Monday CBS brought the 
whole issue out of the radio newsrooms and 
laid it before the public. In full-page adver- 
tisements in New York and Washington 
newspapers, the network reemphasized its 
policy: “We will not choose men who will 
tell the public what they themselves think 
and what the public should think” be- 
cause “without such a policy it is easy to 
see that a powerful and one-sided position 
on serious issues could be created for a 
small group of broadcasters . . . freedom 
of speech on the radio would be menaced.” 

Ostensibly the ad was intended to free 
CBS, at least, from charges of peddling 
its sponsors’ political ideas. Instead, it 
prompted some newspapers and commen- 
tators to accuse the network of everything 
from gagging free speech to kowtow- 
ing to the demands of “wealthy business- 


men and Republican National Committee 
members” to “give our side a_ break.” 
(White called this “utter fantasy.”) Prob- 
ably the loudest shouter was Walter 
Winchell, who frequently scolds the Blue 
network for trying to censor him on his 
Sunday-night program. In his syndicated 
newspaper column last Tuesday, Winchell 
found that “the air ain’t as free as it used 
to be. It’s subject to the whims of CBS 
and its highest mucky-mucks.” 


Brown: The climax came last Wednes- 
day. Cecil Brown, CBS newscaster who 
took over the network spot vacated when 
Elmer Davis became head of the Office of 
War Information, announced he was re- 
signing from the Columbia staff. And he 
made public his letter to Paul White de- 
claring that the CBS policy was intolerable 
because it “is not ... intended to make 
CBS reporters neutral . . . but to make 


- them creatures of your own editorial 


opinion of what constitutes the news.” 
Brown’s resignation also climaxed his 
private fight with White. In a broadcast 
Aug. 25, among other things, Brown had 
remarked that ‘ ‘any reasonably accurate 
observer of the American scene at this mo- 
ment knows that a good deal of the en- 
thusiasm for this war is evaporating into 
thin air.” He also criticized the President 
and Prime Minister Churchill for “failing 
to dramatize what we are fighting for.” 
Two days later White sent him a memo 
hinting his resignation would be accepta- 
ble. “I have looked over your ‘analysis’ 
of 11:10 on Wednesday night,” White 
wrote, “and have found it to be, in my 
opinion, nothing but an editorial . . . the 
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s re- Test cell in aircraft engine plant. American Blower Fluid Drives are used for running-in and power testing aircraft engines. 


rable YES, American Blower Fluid Drives are an integral part of the power 
recovery systems installed in the test cells of several great aircraft engine 
torial plants to recover the power developed in testing airplane engines. 


The power developed by the aircraft engines under test is converted into 
at electrical energy, which is fed back into the factory power circuits. The 
1 had Fluid Drives make possible the saving of this valuable energy which would 
urate otherwise be wasted. American Blower Fluid Drives are also used exten- 
Ao sively in Navy Craft and Maritime Commission ships and in many other 
: into vital war jobs. : 


After Victory, the engineering skill and experience and American Blower’s 
complete facilities for manufacturing Fluid Drives, Air Handling and Con- 
ditioning Equipment of all types and other allied products will play a 
vital role in the post-war world progress. 
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Adrift at sea, American airmen need no longer depend 
solely upon chance discovery. With this hourglass. 
* shaped radio transmitter, popularly named “The 
Gibson Girl”, they can blanket a 150,000-square-mile 
area with an SOS signal merely by turning a crank. 
Chances of rescue are tremendously improved as the 
set sends out its messages on the same international 
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entire ‘analysis’ was a statement of 
what Cecil Brown thinks, of what Cecil 
Brown would have done had he been 
President Roosevelt, disregarding the very 
obvious truth that the people did not 
elect Cecil Brown but did elect President 
Roosevelt.” As for the “evaporating en- 
thusiasm,” White angrily went on: “That 
statement is made at a time when all pro- 
duction records are being broken, when the 
largest sum of money ever to be sought by 
our government is going to be invested in 
government bonds by the people them- 
selves, and at a time . . . when American 
military morale was never higher.” White’s 
memo was written only a few days after 
the Johns-Manville Corp. had informed 
CBS that it would not continue to sponsor 
Brown beyond September. 

For the moment no other: network 
showed any sign of joining in Columbia’s 
“neutrality” crusade. But behind that 
crusade loomed the larger issue of the re- 
lations of broadcasters with the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Obviously, CBS’s policy could be an 
answer to Chairman Fly’s strictures on 
big-business bias in news broadcasts. And 
it would be an especially timely answer. 
For within the next two months Congress 
is expected to order hearings on the pend- 
ing White-Wheeler bill which would modi- 
fy the FCC’s power to regulate network 
activities. At that time it would be up to 
Fly to prove that the networks needs regu- 
lating. If he can’t prove it, that would 
please the majority of broadcasters, who 
would: like to see his authority limited. 





_THEATER 


Faint Fame 





Like a number of other competent 
dramatists, Albert Bein and his wife, Mary 
Bein, tried to distill the essence of revolt 
in a Nazi-conquered country. And like sim- 
ilar plays before it, the Beins’ “Land of 
Fame” fell short of a theme that may still 
be too close to us for the theater. 

The chief difference between the new 
play and its predecessors (not to mention 
any number of movies) was that its heroes 
were a ragged army of Greek guerrillas 
who refused to allow their village to become 
a Lidice. But, whatever the locale, this 
proved a familiar theme (closest to Stein- 
beck’s “The Moon Is Down”), and the 
authors, instead of surmounting the handi- 
cap, bogged down in flagrant theatricalism. 

Obviously the Greeks have a lot of words 
for the Nazis; just as obviously the authors 
had a few too many. To their task they 
brought a fighting faith in the little peo- 
ple’s historic resistance to oppression, a few 
moments of incendiary heroism that burst 
into flame—and .that was about all. In 
view of the fact that the cast of “Land of 
Fame” wasn’t of very much help, it may 
be that this is a better play to read. It 
closed after six performances. 
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SCIENCE 


Cure for Cramps 


With hundreds of thousands of women 
in war industry, absenteeism because: of 
menstrual cramps (dysmenorrhea) became 
a war-production headache. Women whose 
jobs necessitate continuous standing aver- 
age more than two days away from work 
each month; those who grit their teeth and 
stick at their lathes often become danger- 








@ ously inefficient. 


For many years physical-education in- 
structors in women’s colleges had _ been 
concerned with the problem, and many 
had long been convinced that special ex- 
ercise was the solution. Their findings 
were substantiated by the Woman’s Stu- 
dent Health Service at the University. of 
Southern California, where for three years 
a method of relieving dysmenorrhea by 
means of stretching exercises had been in 
use, and by additional experiments in the 
junior and senior high schools of Los 
Angeles. : 

Now, in the current Industrial Medi- 
cine, Dr. A. C. Dick reports that the 
stretching exercises have upped the pro- 
duction of bombers. Medical director of 


the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., . 


Dr. Dick instituted the exercises at the 
company’s San Diego plant. In the first 
ten months they were used there, he says, 
70,000 hours of absenteeism due to men- 
strual cramps were eliminated; an addi- 
tional 70,000 increased-efficiency hours 
were gained through stepped-up produc- 
tion of women who previously had stuck 
to their posts despite suffering; the use of 


adysmenorrhea as an excuse for absence 


decreased 80 per cent; not one of the wom- 
en employes enrolled under the “work to 
win” program was absent at all during the 
entire ten months. 


The Cause: Women who suffer most 
from menstrual cramps are those whose 
posture has resulted in an abnormal con- 
traction of pelvic ligaments. At menstrua- 
tion, hormone changes occur which further 
contract these ligaments, producing pain- 
ful pressures on nerves leading to the 
groin and abdomen. 


The Cure: The exercise which has 
been evolved brings relief by stretching 
the ligaments so that contractions are cor- 
rected and nerve pressures reduced. 

The subject stands with heels and toes 
together, sidewise to, and about. 18 inches 
from a wall. The elbow is placed against 
the wall at shoulder level, with the fore- 
arm and hand also resting on the wall; the 
heel of the other hand is held in the hollow 
where the head of the thigh bone hinges 
into the socket of the hip bone (the place 
where dressmakers measure hips) . 

_ Then, keeping knees straight, shoulders 
in line with the elbow, and stomach mus- 
cles tightened, the subject thrusts her hips 
forward slightly and, aided by pressure 
from the heel of her hand, rotates the 
hips toward the wall. Three of these 
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“stretches” are given each side of the body 
in a single treatment, with three treat- 
ments required every 24 hours. 

Though neither a quick nor a sure cure, 
the exercise brings relief, in most cases, 
after being performed regularly for from 
two to as much as five months. 


Sister Kenny’s Story 


“After one of the patients was examined, 
the doctors, ten in all, pronounced the ex- 
tensors [muscles] of the leg completely 
paralyzed. I disagreed and stepped for- 
ward. Again, as I had done in my own 
wild out-back of Australia over 30 years 
ago, I taught the muscle what to do, gave 
back to it its motor pattern, and then 
linked it up with the brain path. Full use 
of the muscle was restored in less than 
twenty seconds.” 

Few of the pages of “And They Shall 
Walk” (in collaboration with Martha Os- 
tenso. Dodd Mead. $3) describe such dra- 
matic victories over infantile paralysis. 
Rather, in her life story, out this week, 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny is concerned with 
her struggle in gaining recognition for her 
controversial treatment. 

Miss Kenny’s story and her study of 
human anatomy began in Australia at the 
turn of the century. Only 14 then, she 
nevertheless was worried about the lack of 
muscular development in her 11-year-old 
brother. She and Bill proceeded to collect 
all the books on muscles they could find, 
and Elizabeth rigged up a mechanical 
wooden man to demonstrate the workings 
of the muscular system. And by. following 
Elizabeth’s system of calisthenics, Bill in 
time became a husky who was decorated 
for bravery in the last war. 


Sister: It was in that war, too, that 
Miss Kenny became “Sister” Kenny: The 
title has no religious significance, it means 
a first-lieutenant nurse in the Australian 
Army. It was not until 1916 that Miss 
Kenny acquired that title—after she had 
been wounded by shrapnel in France but 
recovered to spend three years nursing on 
army transports. The war only temporari- 
ly changed the pattern of what had long 
since become her life work. 

Right in the beginning of her career, 
Miss Kenny had discovered that for her it 
was to be nursing, and not mawiage. 
“You'll have to decide now,” Dan flared, 
“whether you are to be married to me or 
to your vocation.” That was after their 
buggy ride had been interrupted by an 
urgent summons from a neighbor’s wife in 
premature labor. 

The beginnings of the Kenny treatment 
came pretty soon after that—and almost 
completely by accident: “I was 23,” she 
writes, “when I first encountered . . . the 
disease known as infantile paralysis . . . 
I felt as if I had been confronted by a 
blank wall, but panic plays no part in the 
training of a nurse. I knew the relaxing 
power of heat. I filled a frying pan with 
salt, placed it over the fire, then poured 
it into a bag and applied it to the leg that 


was giving the most pain. After an anxious 
wait, I saw that no relief followed the 
application. I then prepared a cotton- 
meal poultice, but the weight of this 
seemed only to increase the pain. At last 
I tore a blanket . . . into suitable strips 
and wrung them out of boiling water. 
These I wrapped gently about the poor, 
tortured muscles. The whimpering of the 
child ceased . . . she fell asleep. After a 
short while, however, the little slumberer 
awoke fretfully and cried out: ‘I want 
them rags that wells my legs!’ ” 

The war interlude interrupted Sister 


International 
Sister Kenny met paralysis at 23 


Kenny’s self-taught ministrations to pa- 
ralysis victims in the Australian hinter- 
land. Finally, stricken with heart trouble, 
she was invalided home and in time re- 
sumed her treatments. 


Opposition: Her work brought Sister 
Kenny even harsher opposition from Aus- 
tralian physicians than she has since en- 
countered from American doctors who dis- 
pute her contentions on why the Kenny 
system works.* Publication of the first 
newspaper story about her stirred up a 
campaign that ended with her being re- 
lieved of her post at the Newcastle clinic 
in 1939 and left her with “the desolate 
feeling of the world slipping away from 
under my feet.” 

Sister Kenny names the doctor-villains 
in this phase of her life, but in 1940 in 





*Dr. cy Moldaver, Columbia University 
neurologist, last fortnight attacked two of Miss 
Kenny’s principal concepts: (1) Muscle spasm: 
This frequent contraction of muscles, consid- 
ered the most crippling symptom by Miss 
Kenny, is a more complex thing than she be- 
lieves and, contrary to her teachings, does not 
cause nerve and muscle degenerations. (2) 
Mental alienation: This dissociation of affected 
muscles from the brain does not exist, for 
studies of 49 victims of infantile paralysis prove 
that muscles lose their power, not through 
mental alienation, but because nerve cells are 
actually destroyed. 
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History as it happens 


SoME day, when we can look backward 
at this war, it will be realized, even 
more than now, that The Press has han- 
dled with credit its toughest assignment. 

Paced by newspapers of highest in- 
tegrity, The Press has maintained and 
promoted reader confidence by its 
forthright reporting dispelled con- 
cern that war news, as in the dictator 
countries, might be unreliable. With 
its reporters and its news analysts 
everywhere, it‘-has pictured scope and 
progress, as well as isolated action — 
given shape and form to world events 
without parallel, 


Co-operating wholeheartedly with 
Government and its agencies, The Press 
also has played a vitally important role 
in the adjustment of civilians to war- 
time trials and restrictions. It has 


helped keep thenr in touch with the. 


boys in uniform. It has cheered them 
to prodigious output of war essentials. 
It has eased the road of rationing. It 
has helped salvage waste metal and 
waste fat. It has helped sell Bonds 
and Stamps. In countless instances, it 
has helped organize individual effort 
into community effort; multiply it into 
national effort. 


Like many another business and 
industrial concern, The Press of the 
United States is shouldering with cour- 
age and understanding its shortages of 
manpower and materials. In many, 
many ways, it is helping win the war, 
as well as report the war. 

In war and in peace, The Evening 
Bulletin is the informant of 4 out of 5 
Philadelphia families, Its daily cir- 
culation exceeds 600,000. It is Phila- 
delphia’s leading newspaper—has been 
the leader for 38 consecutive years, 
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the United States, where her technique 
finally gained approval from the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, physicians re- 
entered her good graces. “The American 
doctor,” the Australian nurse sums up, 
“possesses a combination of Conservatism 
and that other quality which has put the 
United States in the forefront in almost 
every department of science—that is, an 
eagerness to know what it is really all 
about, in order that he may not be the 
one left behind if there is something to it.” 





RELIGION 


Black Fathers 


The late Pope Pius XI was convinced 
that the best way to convert American 





Negroes to the Roman Catholic Church 


was to appeal to them through priests of 
their own race. But since neither priests 
nor seminaries for them existed, his spe- 
cial request that the Society of the Divine 
Spirit take on the assignment of train- 
ing colored, men constituted a bold experi- 
ment. 


Results: Last week the Seminary of 
St. Augustine passed its twentieth birth- 
day. The only school of its kind in the 
world, it had proved during its brief life- 
time the two chief beliefs of its sponsor- 
ing society: (1) Negroes could meet the 
high standards of Catholic seminaries as 
well as could whites; (2) they made good 
priests. Eighteen students, ordained after 
negotiating the fourteen-year course 
(which includes high school) had gone 
from the Roman buildings of the 36-acre 
campus at Bay St. Louis, Miss., into the 
Catholic priesthood. Two had become 
missionaries at Accra, Gold Coast; an- 
other, the Rev. Walter Bowman, is chap- 
lain to Negro troops with the Army’s 93rd 
Division. Moreover, hundreds of other 
Negro boys who wanted to stay in secular 
life had received a good education before 
going into jobs or before going to other 
schools. 

To accomplish this feat the institution 
had no endowment: It subsisted only on 
donations, collections from lectures, and 
other sources of revenue. But despite this 
usually meager financial fare, the keen in- 
terest of Catholics from the Holy See down 


had made possible a new chapel and a $50,- 


000 dining hall. And so satisfactory had 
been the school’s record that further ex- 
pansion of the educational facilities is 
foreseen. 


Reason: St. Augustine owes its suc- 
cess chiefly to the experience of its white 
administrators in dealing with Negroes. 
The Rev. Joseph Eckert, a 60-year-old na- 
tive of Germany, has spent most of his 
35 priesthood years doing missionary work 
among colored people. One of his achieve- 
ments was to organize Catholic Negroes in 


Chicago from a group of a few hundred to 


more than 10,000. (He often meets “some 
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of my boys” from Chicago—mostly on 
trains where they are working as porters.) 
From his background, Father Eckert 
learned that future Negro priests “must 
have some contact with whites—that’s 
absolutely necessary for their spiritual 
training.” Hence a St. Augustine policy is 
to send students off to work with white 
priests to obtain some valuable experi- 
ence before they complete their theological 
training. 


€ A fortnight ago the first Negro parochial 
school in New Jersey opened in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of St. Bartholomew 
in Camden. The more than 50 children 
enrolled will be under the supervision of 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, a 50- 
year-old order for educational work among 
Negroes. 


Prisoner in the Vatican 


As the shadows of patrolling German 
soldiers continued to fall into Vatican 
territory last week, the Catholic world’s 
anxiety over the helplessness of its vir- 
tually imprisoned Pope Pius XII (News- 
wEEK, Sept. 27) turned to apprehension. 
On Sept. 21 Nazis had arrested a number 
of reputedly anti-Fascist Italian prelates, 
questioned them for hours in the Gestapo 
tradition, and then let them go—a move 
obviously designed to make the Nazi 
power felt by both church and populace. 
Other events followed the same pattern: 


©The Pontiff repeatedly protested to 
Field Marshal Gen. Albert Kesselring that 
isolation of the Vatican by Nazi troops 
violated the Badoglio government’s desig- 
nation of Rome as an open city. But the 
Nazi general retorted that the Pope would 
first have “to insure that subsequently 
Rome would not be used as a base of op- 
erations by the enemy.” 


* Although the Nazis had not dared to 
cross into Vatican City, Mussolini’s new 
“National- Republican Fascist Govern- 
ment” issued a sharp warning over the 
German radio: “The Vatican, the prelates, 
all the hierarchy of the church, from the 
Pope down to the parish priests, have this 
choice: Either with Fascist and Catholic 
Italy or against it . . . If it were true— 
and it is not—that there exists an incom- 
patibility between the Catholic faith and 
the Fascist faith . . . we, by the side of 
our German comrades, would choose the 
Fascist faith.” 


What all this actually meant to Cath- 
olics was that the Nazis’ skillful, ten-year 
persecution of the church within Germany 
had at last come out into the open. And 
the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, posed yet another 


problem—this time for the Allies—when © 


he dedicated the new Comdr. John J. Shea 
Memorial School last Sunday. Urging all 
Catholics to pray for the Pope, he ex- 
pressed the hope that Allied military lead- 
ets “will find it possible to spare our Holy 
Father” and “to spare our Holy Father’s 
city from devastation” when the battle 
nears Rome. 
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WRITING IS FIGHTING, too 


OUR letters to him strengthen morale. 

And morale, too, helps bring down 
the enemy. Hence a reliable fountain pen 
is an essential. In the services, or out, ruby- 

topped Wearever Zenith is a 
top-notch performer. Avail- 
able in limited quantities, 
since war needs come first, 
of course. Made by David 
Kahn, Inc., America’s larg- 
est fountain pen manufac- 
turer (established 1896). 
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SPORTS 


Clown to the Front 
Al Schacht, Clown Prince of Baseball, 


came home last week from a seven-week 
tour of the Mediterranean front, where he 
played five shows a day on the North 
African and Sicilian circuits. “I leave the 
front,” he told Newsweek, “and I get to 
New York. I step out of the plane, and 
there’s a blackout. This is a personal war. 
The Jerries are after me.” 

A baseball comedian with a Bergerac 
beezer, Schacht had been a minor-league 
pitcher, briefly a major leaguer (“There 





International 


Al Schacht played North Africa... 
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were worse pitchers, but I can’t remember 
them”), and a coach before he turned to 
clowning as a career. For the past seven 
years, he has given nearly every baseball- 
minded town in the country an exhibition 
of pantomime, caricature, and wisecracks. 
And he has appeared as pre-game comic 
relief in 21 World Series. 

But back at his Manhattan restaurant, 
the 50-year-old ambassador of baseball— 
first professional “ballplayer” to visit the 
fronts—had little time for buffoonery. He 
rushed around talking to sports writers, ap- 
pearing in numerous bond ralkes, and rais- 
ing $5,000 to send copies of The Sporting 
News—baseball’s bible—to the soldiers. He 
was in the last war, but “I won that one 
with six easy pitches at Fort Slocum.” 
This time, “anybody that’s over there is 
a combatant. It’s like pitching against the 
Yankees.” 

On his arrival in North Africa, Schacht 
kissed the ground. It was not affection: 
A Nazi plane was strafing the field. “I 4 
heard a z-z-z-z-z, then a ha-ha-ha-ha-ha. 
I never even saw the Jerry, but he was 
using me for a target. This war was on 
officially.” 

The soldiers, however, told the comedian 
that a show was the big thing. “The show,” 
said Al, “is the fireworks, the business, 
the Nazi bombing. Well, I saw the show— 
the flares, the bombs, the ack-ack. It’s 
prettier, and safer, at Coney Island for 10 
cents.” He experienced bombings four 
nights in a row. 

Hurrying from one camp to another, 
Schacht played 140 shows, not counting 
hospitals. The response was gratifying. 
More than 450,000 servicemen witnessed 
his exhibitions, and at one stop 95,000 
soldiers gathered to see his top-hatted 
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... with Cpl. Zeke Bonura for a manager 
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Plenty—when the name is Southern Com- 
fort! Ask for and be sure you get genuine 


Southern Comfort, the grand old Drink of 
the South. Flavor-rich, full-bodied, may | 


be served as liquor or liqueur...as an 
excellent base for long or short mixed 


drinks. Measured discreetly, it can also | 


be served straight. 

FULL 100 PROOF 
Combining the _ro- 
bust body of mellow 
whiskey, the smooth- 
ness of rare brandy. 


’ Try making your fa- 
vorite Old Fashioned 
Manhattan or Hi-Bali 
with Southern Com- 
fort. You will be 
pleasantly surprised. 

















DOWNTOWN LOCATION... NOISE- 
PROOFED ROOMS... FROM £3.00 
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frock-coated travesty of great ballplayers. 


Baseball formed a major part of the. 


soldiers’ recreation. Cpl. Zeke Bonura, ex- 
major-league first baseman who was as- 
signed as Schacht’s manager, probably did 
more than anyone else along this line. He 
organized ten hard-ball leagues and had 
women playing in a Nurses Soft-ball 
League. He even taught the Arabs the 
game. “I call Bonura the Judge Landis of 
North Africa,” Schacht said. Another ball- 
playing soldier that the comedian met was 
young Bill McGowan, son of the American 
League umpire. He sent a souvenir Ger- 
man Luger back to his dad via Schacht. 

Putting on a comedy act in the hos- 
pitals was the toughest part of Schacht’s 
journey. He couldn’t pull a gag with the 
wounded, but got them to talk baseball by 
asking: “Is there an outfielder in the 
crowd? I’m a Brooklyn Dodger scout.” 

“One youngster was persistent. “Who 
makes the best shortstops,’ he asked, ‘the 
tall fellows or the short ones?’ I told him 
that most of the best shortstops were little 
men. ‘Sign me up,’ he said, ‘I’ll make the 
best shortstop in baseball.’ Both his legs 
had been amputated.” 


The Football Parade 


In the middle of the week, 40 Navy 
trainees were transferred from Boston 
College to Notre Dame. The move almost 
wrecked Boston’s gridiron hopes, but by 
last Saturday the Irish demonstrated they 
scarcely needed a few extra volts in a 
power-laden eleven. Notre Dame’s grid- 
iron commandos crunched through a squad 
of 17-year-old “short-pants” Panthers for 
six touchdowns at Pittsburgh before 58,- 
000 fans. 


q At Columbus, Ohio. State ran into the 
professional Iowa Seahawks. Dick Todd, 
formerly a Washington Redskin, tossed 
two Seahawk touchdown passes; Perry 
Schwartz, an erstwhile Brooklyn Football 
Dodger, caught another touchdown pass, 
and Frank Maznicki, a Chicago Bear 
Marine, made good four extra-point place- 
ments. The score: Iowa Seahawks 28, 
OS.U. 138. 


q Army and Navy got off to excellent 
starts. Utilizing the popular T system, 
Red Blaik’s Cadets marched through 
Villanova 27-0, while the Midshipmen 
temporarily decided the ship vs. plane 
controversy by downing North Carolina 
Navy Pre-Flight 31-0. — 


q The oddest play of the day occurred 
when Penn covered Princeton 47 ivy leaves 
to 9. In the second quarter, a Penn kick- 
off landed in the end zone. Before the 
drowsy Tigers woke up, Walt Bubien of 
Penn fell on the pigskin for a touchdown. 


q Other scores: Cornell 27, Sampson Naval 
18; Duke 61, Richmond 0; Georgia Tech 
20, North Carolina 7; Great Lakes Naval 
21, Iowa 7; Michigan 57, Western Michi- 
gan 6; Minnesota 26, Missouri 18; South- 
ern California 20, UC.LA.®.. _ 


MUSIC 
Old Wien in New Bottles 


At the moment, four out of the nine 
musicals on Broadway are operettas. Two 
of these—“Rosalinda” (Die Fledermaus) 
and “The Merry Widow”—are smash hits. 
At least two more operetta revivals are 
scheduled for early production, and numer- 
ous other producers are casting lingering 
looks at a trend that for the past two 
years has seen everybody from the Bros. 
Shubert to the New Opera Co. dust off a 
yellowed page of schmalz, dress it in a hus- 
sar’s uniform, and send it forth, beaming 
with Gemiitlichkeit, to a public more than 
anxious to Get Away From It All.. 

More than a little of this revival in mu- 
sical champagne (and a lot of beer foam, 
too) has been due to the presence in this 
country of one Robert Stolz. The com- 




















Incendiary Bump: Katherine 
Dunham, Negro dancer and anthro- 
pologist (NEwswEEK, Jan. 27, 1941), 
brought her dancers to New York City 
last week and set the critics on fire. 
“Sex in the Caribbean is doing all 
right,” said The Times, and The News 
reported “more bumps and grinds per 


«cubic hip than Minsky ever saw.” 

















These days Private Pringle is the most 
important customer we have. The hun- 
griest, too. He and his fellow members 
of the U. S. armed forces eat tens of 
thousands of meals every day in Fred 
Harvey restaurants, hotels and dining 
cars. And all of this, of course, is in ad- 
dition to our tremendously increased 
war-time civilian patronage. 

Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—enjoy serv- 
ing Private Pringle. He deserves the 
best . . . and gets it. We know you agree 
that’s the way it should be. 


We are grateful that Private Pringle is 
so overwhelmingly numerous—but with 
trained personnel 80 very scarce, food 
rationing so severe, our great regret is 
we cannot always give our civilian pa- 
trons the old-time Fred Harvey service. 
Sometimes we can’t even serve civilian 
patrons a meal. 


Fred Harvey hospitality, like a lot of 
other good things, may be temporarily 
lacking. Thank you for understanding 
why and being so patient and good- 
humored about it: When this war is won 
we promise you again the Fred Harvey 
service you have learned to expect. 


hy firey 


Copyright 1943, Fred Hervey, Chicage 


TAKE YOUR PEN and write 
aletter today to that boy or 
Girl in service—so eager to 
hear from home. You’ !lldoaworld 
of g00d—with such small effort! 


* * * 


More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have 
joined Private Prin- 
gle in the various 
branches of U. S. 
armed forces. 
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RESTAURANTS + SHOPS + HOTELS + DINING CARS 
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@ Don’t put up with the agony of hot, 
tired feet—when you may get relief. 





Apply a little Absorbine Jr. making 


Absorbine Jr. c-o-o-l-s! And the tired- 
ness eases up because Absorbine Jr. 
increases the circulation through many 
of the affected foot muscles and liga- 
ments. The fatigue acids which so often 
cause soreness and painful swelling are 
carried away. Always keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. 

At all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 

















DURHAM 
blades 
NINE LIVES 


If oj et re the lucky owner of 
urham Duplex Razor*, 

this Victory Strop will make 
your tee -lasting Durham blades last even longer. 
Durham's famous hollow-ground blades are twice 
thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 
blade”’ smoothness every shave. 

*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 

Send $1 direct for special Durham strop out- 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 
Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 





sure you cover the ankles and soles | 
where the big blood vessels are located. 
That hot feeling goes away because | 
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poser of some 1,200 songs, 38 operettas, 
and 54 movie scores (including “Spring 
Parade” for Deanna Durbin), Stolz is 
also the kind of a conductor who can make 
the waters of a muddy Danube blue and 
the antics of a tired Marsovian Widow 
merry. In the summer of 1942 he helped 
to pack the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York City with “The Gypsy Baron.” In 
May of this year he wowed them with a 
Viennese music festival at Carnegie Hall. 
In July he did a Viennese repeat at the 
Stadium, and in August his Viennese night 
featuring Jan Peerce and Hertha Glaz set 
the season’s record at the Robin Hood 
Dell in Philadelphia—outdrawing such at- 
tractions as Judy Garland, Lily Pons and 
André Kostelanetz, and an all-Gershwin 
program. 

That Stolz is in this country is due, of 
course, to Adolf the paperhanger. Aithough 
Stolz is 100 per cent Aryan, he is a po- 
litical objector with many close Jewish 
associations. There are esthetic reasons in- 
volved also. “When the girls dress and make 
up like mothball bags, how can you write 
Viennese operettas?” Consequently, in the 
Third Reich Stolz compositions are now 
labeled “Composer unknown.” 

Since it was Stolz who conducted the 
world premiére of “The Merry Widow” in 
Vienna in 1905, it was appropriate that 
Stolz be selected to conduct the current 
“Merry Widow” revival on Broadway. 
For that job, incidentally, he got the high- 
est salary ever paid a Broadway show con- 
ductor: $800 a week. His turn with the 
“Widow,” however, has just been com- 
pleted, for in two weeks he begins a con- 
cert tour with leading symphonies which 
will take him and his lilting three-quarter 
time on the road. And this winter may 
even see the first Broadway production 
of his most famous operetta, “Two Hearts 
in Three-Quarter Time.” 


Ses Amours: Like the music he loves 
best, Stolz is a perennial romantic—even 
if he is 57, bald, and the wearer of heavy 
black horn-rimmed glasses. And for News- 
WEEK last week, he played for the first time 
anywhere the latest product of his in- 
curable Viennese heart. Called “Mes 
Amours,” it is his salute to five lovely la- 
dies, who remind him of a lifetime filled 
with lovely ladies. There was first Yvonne, 
“a leetle dancer from the opera,” who be- 
comes a Valse Frangais. Conchita, the sec- 
ond, was a dancer in Biarritz who said 
“please write for me a Spanish dance.” So, 
explains Stolz as he plays a tango, “I have 
writ a dance.” No. 3, Liserl, was a non-pro- 
fessional, a sweet Viennese blonde, and so 
he wrote a Valse Viennoise. Marlene, “who 
has the beautifulest legs in the world,” gets 
a Blues, and Vera, a young Russian paint- 
er, completes “My Loves” with a Valse 
Russe. 

What is so charmingly Viennese about 
this opus is that Stolz was never married 
to any of the ladies in question and that 
he could, if he wished, write another five- 
part composition titled “My Wives.” 





Stolz: Romantic perennial 





ART 


Tomorrow’s Masterpieces 


In nineteen top-notch department stores, 
from Macy’s in New York to Bullock’s in 
Los Angeles, Galleries of Tomorrow’s Mas- 
terpieces for the Home of Today are being 
launched this month. On the surface this 
may not seem as revolutionary as it is. 
Macy’s, for instance, has sold contem- 
porary art before—but briefly and _half- 
heartedly. An organization called the Hall 
of Art also markets original paintings 
through department stores—but empha- 
sizes bargains rather than quality. 

Tomorrow’s Masterpieces is the first na- 





_tionwide enterprise ever to combine quali- 


ty in art with streamlined modern busi- 
ness methods. The brain child of a New 
York advertising agency, Gussow-Kahn & 
Co., Inc., it was evolved after twelve 
months of preparatory work. First the 
agency did consumer research. The ques- 
tion: Why don’t Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American buy art? The answer: Because 
they don’t know art and are afraid of being 
gypped 


Quality: That’s* why the keynote_of 
Tomorrow’s Masterpieces is quality. Its 
art adviser, Lloyd L. Rollins, who has 
taught fine arts at Harvard and been a 
successful director of museums in San 
Francisco and Dallas, selects the paint- 
ings. They must be (1) good and (2) suit- 
able for the home. All types of sound 
academic and modern painting are rep- 
resented. 

The 200 names, some well-known and 
some unknown, on the list of Tomorrow’s 
Masterpieces belong mostly to competent 
younger men and women from whose ranks 
will undoubtedly come some of the high- 
priced. artists of tomorrow. The pictures 
range in price from $25 to $350, with wa- 
ter colors and gouaches in the lower brack- 
ets, oils and temperas in the higher. The 
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..im a Bag! 
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Over here... and over there ... millions 
of Americans are now almost literally 
carrying their homes on their backs. 


At training camps, on maneuvers, in far- 
off battle zones, they’re ready to set up 
housekeeping wherever they drop their 
barrack bags. ‘ 


For those tightly packed, bulging, blue 
or olive drab bags hold most of our 
soldiers’ personal belongings. You'll find 
a raincoat, overcoat, galoshes, underwear, 
gloves, jammed in with other living ne- 
cessities ... and perhaps, on the top, a 
packet of letters with a snapshot of a girl. 


The American soldier is today’s greatest 
traveler, and his barrack bag will likely 
be his home sweet home for the duration. 


Making barrack bags is one of Bemis’ 
many war assignments. A big job, but our 
facilities and experience have enabled us 
to take it in stride. 


You see, war has brought bags—indus- 
try’s most economical shipping contain- 
ers—to the fore in many new and striking 
ways. Their versatility and adaptability 
is shown in the successful way they are 
replacing containers made from materials 
now scarce or needed elsewhere. 


If you have a packaging problem, pres- 
ent or future, investigate bags. We offer 
you the services of our laboratories and 
engineering department. 


+ 


Buy more 
War Bonds 
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In Seconds 


Cold-Stuffed Nose Feels 
Clearer! 






When a cold or dust stuffs up your nose, 
just reach for the new, handy Vicks Inhaler 
—and take a few whiffs. It’s packed with 
effective medication that promptly gives 
you greater breathing comfort! And you 
can use it whenever you need relief! 


USE ANYTIME—ANY WHERE 


To relieve misery, rub on 
Vicks VapoRub at bed- 
time. Its poultice-vapor 





CHEST 
COLDS 


action eases coughing, muscular sore- 


Vicks 


ness or tightness, loosens 
phlegm, brings comfort. 


Replacements are harder and harder to get. Mark 
your things with your own name, woven to order 
by Cash’s, and prevent most losses. Cash's are oa 
favorite identification with the armed forces as well 
as at home. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH’S or 
write us. Due to our volume of military business 
PLEASE place orders EARLY! 

Trial Offer: Send us 15¢ for 

1 Dozen of your FIRST name. 


CASH’S 33 Chestnut St.. So. Norwalk, Conn.. 


or 73 Gray Street. Belleville, Ont. 
PRICES THREE DOZEN $1.50 

4 

pare SIX DOZEN $2.00 
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artist sets his own price. To this the store 
adds its average markup of 40 per cent, 
of which 10 per cent goes to Tomorrow’s 
Masterpieces, Inc. In return for the 10 
per cent and a year’s contract, the depart- 
ment store gets six to ten exhibits plus 
complete promotional and advertising ma- 
terial. Since the exhibits circulate con- 
tinually, the artist gets almost 100 per 
cent display for his work. If his painting 
hasn’t sold at the end of the year, it is 
returned to him. 


Pedigree: Regular furniture or deco- 
rating salespeople will take over the selling 
of the paintings, but they are advised by 
Tomorrow’s Masterpieces: “Clerks should 
keep their mouths shut if they know noth-, 
ing about art.” Instead, the artist will give 
his own sales talk by means of a prominent- 
ly placed title card which gives both his 
and the painting’s pedigree. After the sale, 
the customer will be sent a certificate of 
authenticity. 

For its own information, Tomorrow’s 
Masterpieces is making ‘a color-photo rec- 
ord of every painting in its collection— 
2,000 to date—so that at the end of a year 
it can prepare a scientific analysis of what 
sells and where. 

Obviously now is a propitious time for 
launching such a scheme; money is plenti- 
ful, culture is on the rise, and decorating 
goods are scarce. But Tomorrow’s Mas- 
terpieces is no temporary expedient. The 
stores are counting on the long pull. “We 
are not,” as William G. Frederick of 
Stewart Dry Goods Co. in Louisville put 
it, “interested in a 100-yard dash.” 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Newsprint Pinch 


Thinner newspapers are just around the 
corner, the government bluntly informed 
publishers last week. 

Though he approved the industry’s rec. 
ommendation that its paper allotments 
undergo only a 5 per cent additional cut 
in the last quarter of this year, the forth- 
right Donald M. Nelson,* chairman of the 
War Production Board, warned: “In 
choosing to use its cushion now, the in- 
dustry cannot count on borrowing from 








*A few days later he arrived in England to 
start a tour of British war plants. 
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Snooksology : For twenty odd years as Baby Snooks, Fanny Brice has 
been an ardent collector of “Snooksology.” First on her list are children’s 
drawings, of which she has more than 100, picked up at school exhibits and by 
friends and art dealers all over the world. The two shown above are from her 
exhibit, now at the Los Angeles County Museum. Top drawing is by a 16- 
year-old French boy; the other, by a 14-year-old American. ; 
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other essential demands to reduce further 
curtailments that are inevitable through 
a large part of 1944.” (What was in store 
for magazines was not announced.) 

Canada (whence comes about three- 
fourths of America’s newsprint) has agreed 
to ship the 210,000 tons a month required 
to avoid a deeper slash. Nevertheless the 
maximum supply available in the final 
quarter will be only 870,000 tons against 
a potential demand of 964,000 tons. To 
make up the deficit, the publishers must 
dip into their paper reserves, while Canada 
must cut its reserves of pulpwood to a 
minimum at which mills can operate. 

“Thereafter,” Nelson said, “production 
of pulp and newsprint together cannot ex- 
ceed the supply of new wood.” Primarily 
this is because about 85 per cent of the 
wood cut must go into direct war needs. 
The second factor is the shortage of wood 
cutters which may reduce by 40 per cent 
the Canadian and American output. 


Prophecy: The current reductions, 
third of the year, confirms the gloomy pic- 
ture of nearly a year ago. Editor and Pub- 
lisher, the industry’s trade journal, told 
newspapers they were being shortsighted 
when they won their cancellation of a 5 
per cent slash planned for last April. At 
that time, the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association warned their members 
they were falling short of their goal of 10 
per cent reduction from 1941 tonnage 
(Newsweek, May 8). Yet paper consump- 
tion continued. In the first six months of 
1943 advertising linage climbed 11.3 per 
cent above the like 1942 figure. Circula- 
tion gains (for which additional news- 
print may be allotted) are about 4 per 
cent above pre-Pearl Harbor’s record figure 
of some 42,000,000. 

Some economies have been effected by 
such devices as typographical surgery, 
elimination of features, curtailment of 
circulation trucks’ ranges, and slashing 
news stories. But more drastic changes 
seem inevitable. A few papers already have 
begun reducing their advertising either by 
rationing (Detroit Free Press, Washington 
Star, and others) or censorship (The 
Louisville Courier-Journal thus cut out 50 
per cent of its patent medicine advertis- 
ing). The Milwaukee Journal’s Saturday 
“Victory Edition,” reduced to eight pages, 
may be less of a novelty next year. 


{| The bitter rivalry of Chicago newspa- 
pers, and especially The Tribune and The 
Sun, flared up before the WPB appeal 
board last week. Seeking to reverse a de- 
nial of its request for 1,200 extra tons of 
newsprint, The Tribune charged: 

_ (1) That the WPB had shown favorit- 
ism to The Sun and Hearst’s Herald- 
American by granting them respectively 
852 (12.01 per cent) and 1,200 (9.67 per 
cent) extra tons of newsprint in the third 
quarter of 1943. - 

(2) That such “favoritism” had fostered 
an abnormal growth of The Sun (founded 
Dec. 4, 1941) and had permitted it and 
The Herald-American to pick up Tribune 
readers and make inroads on its advertis- 








The American railroads are answering that call. They are 
moving approximately 30,000,000 pounds of food a day for 
our fighting men, more than 1,000 carloads of food a day for 
our fighting Allies, and most of the huge bulk of products from 
farms and processing plants which feed the 126,000,000 of us 
here at home. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway serves a great cross section 
of the nation’s rich agricultural storehouse. Throughout this 
fertile region, farmers are growing and harvesting, and plants 
are processing an ever mounting volume of food. The Norfolk 
and Western serves them . . . with pride . . . for the fruits of 
their labor is a mighty weapon of Victory and Freedom. 


TOMORROW ... 


When Victory is won, agriculture and industry in N. & W. 
territory will play an important part in establishing peace and 
progress. 


Write the N. & W.’s Industrial and Agricultural Dept., Roa- 
noke 17,:Va., for complete information about ideal industrial 
and agricultural locations in ‘‘The Favored Land.” 


~ NORFOLK(and WESTERN 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS . . . Aid UNITED FOR victory/ 
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““Smoking a pipe again, Jim?”’ 
“*Yeah, it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE” 





Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT... 
it’s a cool, mild-mannered smoke without a 
bit of bite. Years of careful testing and blend- 
ing of eight of the world’s finest tobaccos 
produced Country Doctor—the one rich 
mixture in a thousand. 
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If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co, Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





COPYING PROBLEMS 






with the 


HUNTER 
Electro-COPYIST 


| The days when extra typists had to be 
i brought in, or the regular staff worked 
i overtime to complete a rush copying job, 
i are forever gone. One of the many- 
; Hunter Electro-Copyist models suits your 
needs exactly. With it your office boy can 
i turn out as many copies as desired of 
} anything printed, written, typed or 
: drawn. A complex isometric drawing, or 
it a simple but long circular letter, are all 
1 the same to the Hunter Electro-Copyist 
a —they are turned out with photo-exact 
accuracy and at a speed that makes you 
forget time was ever a factor in repro- 
? duction jobs. 


GET THE FACTS! Send for book- 
let showing why the Hunter 
Electro-Copyist is superior to 
other reproduction methods. 
Or ask for a demonstration, 
on your own work. 













HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC 


h 491 S$. Warren St Syracuse NY 
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Johnson and Barnaby drew comparisons to Aristophanes and the Mad Hatter 


ing which amounted to a $1,760,000 yearly 
penalty for The Tribune. 

The Sun countered: “The Tribune. . 
is trying to base its newsprint allowance 
on circulation enjoyed in 1941, before it 
had any competition from The Sun, while 
it seeks to freeze The Sun to .. . the first 
year of its struggle to break into the Chi- 
cago morning field.” Moreover, instead of 
extra paper, The Sun said it had been al- 
lowed 1,750 fewer tons than it asked for 
the first three-quarters of 1943 and in‘the 
two quarters had used 711 tons less than 
its allotment. 

The Herald-American conceded it had 
received an extra allotment on the basis 
of circulation but cited “over a 7 per cent 
reduction below our 1941 (newsprint) 
usage, considerably higher than average 
percentage reductions.” 

After all these arguments, the WPB 
again turned down The Tribune’s appeal, 
saying that no discrimination exists. 


Cushlamochree! 


When PM made its New York debut 
three years ago it boasted of (1) no ads 
and (2) no comics. The left-wing tabloid 
is still adless but it has four comic strips, 
and of one of them, “Barnaby,” it has a 
right to boast. In fact, were PM to cease 
publication tomorrow, the first question 
asked by a large bloc of its 140,000-odd 
readers would be: “Where is Barnaby go- 
ing?” 

“Barnaby” is the happy inspiration 
which Crockett Johnson, bulky and pixie- 
eyed 37-year-old free lancer, laid before 
Hannah Baker, PM’s comics editor, early 
in 1942. The artist’s sequences told the 
story of an imaginative little boy (Barnaby 
Baxter) who wished upon a star for a 
fairy godmother and got instead a fairy 
godfather named J. J. O’Malley. The deeds 
and misdeeds of the paunchy, pompous, 
bungling cigar-smoking elf presented so 
little mass appeal that Collier’s magazine 
and King Features had rejected him. 

Nevertheless Miss Baker signed him up 








Mom fold you to get your 
FATHER ... Are you sure? 
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PM Syndicate 


for PM, and although only seven papers 
have since adopted Barnaby and Mr. 
O’Malley, the intense enthusiasm of their 
small audience more than offsets the lack 
of numbers. And next week (in further 
vindication of Miss Baker’s judgment) 
Henry Holt & Co. will bring out a book of 
selected Barnaby-O’Malley exploits, to the 
hosannahs of their fans—or, better, zealots. 

In a brief year and a half of existence, 
Mr. O'Malley, his pal Gus the Ghost, his 
alter ego McSnoyd the invisible leprechaun, 
Gorgon the talking dog, and Atlas the 
Mental Giant have taken Barnaby and his 
little playmate, Jane, through adventures 
as delightful as those of Alice in Wonder- 
land, Dorothy in the Land of Oz, or Pi- 
nocchio. The sprite is never quite seen and 
therefore never believed in by Barnaby’s 
parents and other adults in the strip. 
Once, on Hallowe’en, the Baxters mistook 
Mr. O’Malley’s fleeing outline for a little 
boy masquerading in man’s clothes. And 
the coffee fiends, whose black-market ring 
Mr. O’Malley managed to break up with 
the help of Barnaby, Jane, and Gus the 
Ghost, got only a brief glimpse of him be- 
fore they fainted and were captured by 
police. ‘ 

Barnaby’s lack of child appeal is by de- 
sign. “I never aimed at kids,” Johnson 
says, “and I’m amazed when they read 
it. They must lose most of the gags.” But 
among adults, Johnson’s Thurber-like 
drawings and Mr. O’Malley’s swift, satiri- 
cal, and whimsical dialogue have evoked 
an intellectual appeal that prompted 
Louis Untermeyer, the poet, to write: 
“Barnaby and his attendant sprites are 
the funniest high comedy since Aristo- 
phanes and Thurber.” And William Rose 
Benét, editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, ranks Mr. O’Malley with the 
Mad Hatter, the White Rabbit, and Ferdi- 
nand the Bull. 

To Johnson, whose real name is David 
Johnson Leisk, such effusions are a bit sur- 
prising. Born in New York, Johnson says 
his only claim to literary heritage was his 
father’s flair for writing hymns and long 
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...and now WARNER BROS’ present 


Your Own Army in the Armys Own Show / 


STARRING 
MEN 

OF THE 
ARMED 
FORCES na 
GEO MURPHY-JOAN LESLIE 

lt. RONALD REAGAN 

GEO. TOBIAS: CHAS BUTTERWOPTH 
end KATE SMITH 

Produced ty SACK L WARNER 


and HAL B WALLIS 
Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ 


SCREEN PLAY BY CASEY ROBINBON AND CAPT CLAUDE BICTOR 
GASED ON THE STAGE SHOW IRVING BERLIN'S “THIS UE 
ARMY" - MUEIE AND LYRICS BY VINE BERL 


WARNER BROS. 


FOREMOST IN MOTION PICTURES 
J. L. Warner, Executive Producer 








I you saw ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’, 
‘Casablanca’ and ‘Air Force’. . . 
‘Mission to Moscow’ and ‘Action in 
the North Atlantic’ . . . ‘The Constant 
Nymph’ and ‘Watch on the Rhine’... 
then you won't be surprised at the 
spirit of ‘THIS IS THE ARMY’. 


For this same spirit has distin- — 


guished Warner Bros. pictures since 
the world began to split at the seams. 


It’s the spirit that sends folks home 
from the theater not only royally en- 
tertained, but also a little bit prouder 
of their American birthright of free- 
dom — a bit more anxious to get in 
that extra lick for Victory. 





IN 
TECHNICOLOR 


This spirit isn’t accidental (any more 
than the fact that Army Emergency 
Relief will benefit to the tune of mil- 
lions of dollars through the production 
of ‘THIS IS THE ARMY’ is accidental). 
It stems directly from Warner Bros’. 
wartime policy. 


5 a 


And so, when the New York Times re 
ferred to ‘THIS IS THE ARMY’ as ‘the best 
show of a generation’, and went on to speak 
of Warner Bros’. ‘enviable record for com- 
bining good citizenship with good picture- 
making’, all of us at Warner Bros. resolved 
to make that record ever more enviable in 
days—and pictures—to come! 
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yachting articles for a paper in his native 
Shetland Islands. Johnson acquired his art 
education at Cooper Union and worked his 
way into the field via Macy’s, professional 
football, and an ice house. He once was 
art director of five McGraw-Hill trade 
publications. Then he created “The Little 
Man with the Eyes” panel for Collier’s. 
To Johnson, self-characterized as the lazi- 
est man in the world, this was the ideal 
strip because it entailed no lettering. (To- 
day, the dialogue of Barnaby is set in 
type, rare if not unique in comics.) 

At his Darien, Conn., home Johnson 
works from 11 p.m. well into the mornings 
on four days a week. He finds it hard. 
“There’s nothing worse than the obligation 
to be funny.” With some trepidation he 
has heard hints of dickerings with Holly- 
wood. Currently, however, he has Mr. 
O’Malley running for Congress with a 
“good chance of being elected.” To which 
any Barnaby fan would shout with O’Mal- 
ley: “Cushlamochree!” 


EDUCATION 


School for Super Secretaries 


It was a challenging job that pretty, 
red-haired Dorothy Rogers Coates got last 
week. Pulling up her deep Yankee roots, 
she had gone to Chicago as director of the 
new branch of the Katharine Gibbs secre- 
tarial school. Her problem: to persuade the 
qualified girl to spend several hundred 
doliars and one or two years learning how 
to get her foot in the door of a swank 
office at a time when she could be picking 
up easy money at the same job without 
training. To help her, Miss Coates, now in 
her early 30s, had five years’ experience as 
placement director of the 25-year-old Bos- 
ton school of what is perhaps the nation’s 
top secretarial institution. 





Swank: Founded in 1911 by the 
widowed Katharine M. Gibbs, the school 
pioneered in giving the businessman the 











Associated Press 


Death in the Afternoon: I was 3 p.m., feeding time for the lions at 
the Bronx Zoo, New York. Among the 60-odd spectators was Boatswain Gil- 
bert E. Blomquist, U.S.N.R., an amateur photographer. The first hunk of 
meat dropped between two of the lions. Both pounced on it. Snarls flared in- 
to furious roars and for a matter of seconds the two beasts fought. It was the 
chance of a photographer’s lifetime. When the battle ended Blomquist had this 
shot, taken at the height of the struggle, and one of the lions was dying of a 
fractured larynx. Snapped up by The Herald Tribune, the photo brought 
Blomquist $25 plus $10 for Associated Press rights. 
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kind of secretary he didn’t know he 
wanted: the smooth personality and high 
LQ. of the girl from the right side of the 
tracks. From its inception at Providence, 
R.I., Katharine Gibbs’s idea caught on 
so rapidly that within seven years branches 
of the school had been established in both 
Boston and New York. The girls were 
taught how to dress, how to be pleasant 
at 9 a.m., and how to meet the most im- 
portant customer’s wife at the station, in 
addition to shorthand, typing, and courses 
in everything from history to accounting. 
The students learned amid the same atmos- 


phere of dignified elegance to which . 


they had been accustomed at home. The 
aim was not only to give the employer 


a super-secretary but also a girl with’ 


whom he could associate amiably for eight 
hours a day. 

So successful was the method that 
Katharine Gibbs was soon in a class by 
itself. Its reputation for giving carefully 
chosen students a stiff, junior-college-like 
curriculum led the nation’s most impressive 
business and professional institutions to 
clamor for graduates, who got the cream of 
high-paid secretarial jobs. 

But because plummeting employment 
standards have made it almost impossible 
to keep girls in the average business school 
for more than a couple of weeks (at Gibbs 
they must stay for at least a year), the 
1943 opening of a new branch is a daring 
venture. Some examples of the topsy- 
turvy situation the school and its con- 
temporaries face: 


{ Nearly 10 per cent of the 2,434 secre- 
tarial schools in existence in March 1942 
had folded completely by last week. Many 
of the rest still “in business” were without 
students, their function being limited 
chiefly to answering telephone calls for 
secretaries they didn’t have. Most of the 
rest had suffered enrollment drops from 
5 to 80 per cent. 


gq All along the line management problems 
were tougher. The vastly increased volume 
of far more technical work put more pres- 
sure on the executive, so that he had less 
time to break in green secretaries. And yet 
although a war-industries secretary must 
be able to meet more callers to save her 
chief’s time, do research work for him, 
handle his increasingly complex personal 
financial affairs as well as government 
paper work, the supply of secretaries was 
so low that the executive was glad to pay 
a girl who could do no more than type his 
letters—at $25 to $35 a week. 


A practical means of meeting the war 
situation was worked out by the Sarachon 
Hooley School of Secretarial Training in 
St. Louis. Through an arrangement with 
St. Louis University, it was giving secre- 
tarial courses as part of the accredited 
college program. A further concession to 
money-making opportunities was the fact 
that the first year of study would be spent 
in daytime classes at university and secre- 
tarial school, the second year in two 
winters of night school. 





When you equip an 
army for global war, 


one of your very real - 


problems is tempera- 

ture. In the steaming 

jungles, materials 
soften and warp. In sub-zero, they 
shatter like an egg. So the army’s 
problem in planningthis all-purpose 
flashlight was to find a plastic 
that would stay stable and strong, 
whether frozen five miles up in the 
icy air, or cooked inside a broil- 
ing desert tank. That plastic is 
Ethyl Cellulose — because it can 


craft parts, steering wheels, can- 

teens . . . soft formulations for 

wire insulation and flexible tubing 

. « . or used in water-proof and 

flame-proof coatings for textiles. 

Under constant Hercules develop- 

ment, the properties of Ethyl Cell- 

ulose hold dramatic promise for 

the products of the post-war world. 

The work we are doing with 

this and other cellulose deriva- 

™ tives is typical of our research in 

wr y every sector of Hercules Land— 
in terpene and rosin chemicals, in 
' explosives, in synthetics, in paper- 


COUCTS | TERPENE 


t 


meet the army’s tests for toughness within a temperature _ makers’ chemicals. You are invited to explore with us, in terms 
range of minus 40°F. and plus 175°F. of your present and future production, the things that our 

Little has yet been told about this truly amazing material. | Experiment Station is doing to improve products, speed output, 
Many of its uses are secret. All of its production is devoted to _—_— and _lower costs. Your letter should be addressed to Dept. 
the needs of war. It can be made in hard formulations for air- | N-103, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


CHEMICAL 


HERCULES 


MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-184. Copyright 1943, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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No. 1964, 18th Century drawer designs in Hon- 
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duras Mahogany. Simula 
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MOVIES 


Supermen and Stalingrad 


Currently distributed by Paramount, 
Soviet Russia’s official camera record of 
e Battle of Stalingrad takes its place 
heside “Moscow Strikes Back” and Brit- 
ain’s magnificent “Desert Victory” as one 
of the great documentaries of the war. A 
grim, triumphant arrangement of Soviet 
newsreels inter-cut with captured Nazi 
footage, “The City That Stopped Hitler— 
Heroic Stalingrad” is whipped into even 
more potent anti-Axis propaganda by 
Brian Donlevy’s reading of John Wexley’s 
bitter narration. 
Taking only 58 minutes to document 
the 162 days in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers and civilians turned a 
desperate defense into an incredible offense, 
“Stalingrad” begins with a proud pano- 
rama of the thriving “St. Louis of the 
Volga” and ends with a city in a shambles; 
starts with captured shots of the confident, 
well-fed supermen moving in for another 
quick kill and finishes with a close-up of 
the 91,000 defeated Germans who barely 
survived the flanking blow that hammered 
Paulus’s army against the anvil of a city 
that refused to surrender. Some of the most 
dramatic sequences show the bitter factory- 
and-house fighting as Nazis and Russians 
battled for the city, street by street. 

In the swift pace of the Allied current 
advances on all fronts, the Battle of Stalin- 
grad, like those of Guadalcanal and Sicily, 
has been left behind; but even now this 
revealing drama of last year’s history must 
be seen the better to visualize the battles 
of tomorrow. 








Unlucky Stars 


The Warner Brothers had a number of 
special treats up their sleeve when they 
started to shoot “Thank Your Lucky 
Stars,” another entry in Hollywood’s Su- 
per-Trouper film cycle. There were plans, 
for instance, calling on Bette Davis to 
drop her Tragic Mantle and sail into song 
and a spot of frenzied jitterbugging; he- 
man Humphrey Bogart was scheduled to 
fumble through a history-making try at 
song and dancing. 

However, things didn’t work out quite 
es expected. In the very first jitterbug take 
Miss Davis ended up across the room 
more resoundingly than she had expected; 
still sitting there, the Duse of our Day 
came to the conclusion that though Art is 
long, life is much too short. And tough-guy 
Bogart, showing the white feather for the 
first time, begged his boss to reduce his 
sentence to words without music. 

_If the rest of the Warner stable of se- 
nous actors gave any trouble when or- 
dered to turn their hands to song and slap- 
stick, it wasn’t reported. For the record, 
the cast includes Eddie Cantor and Dinah 
Shore (who makes a screen debut), and 
such stars as Olivia de Havilland, Ida 
Lupino, Anne Sheridan, Errol Flynn, 
Alexis Smith, and John Garfield. In one 





Dinah made her screen debut... 


; a — Cantor doubled back . 
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way or another all are concerned in a wild- 
eyed fiction involving the usual Cavalcade 
of Stars; a pair of Hollywood hopefuls 
(Joan Leslie and Dennis Morgan) who 


- want to get into the show, and a celebrity 


named Eddie Cantor (Eddie Cantor) who 
muscles in on the production. 

“Thank Your Lucky Stars” apparently | 
marks a successful screen comeback for 
Cantor. Under the circumstances, it would 
be more remarkable if it didn’t. Aside 
from impersonating himself, he also un- 
dertakes to play a bus driver whose career 
as a tragedian was blighted by his re- 


‘semblance to the banjo-eyed comedian. 


For those who like Cantor, this double 
order of ubiquity should be all to the good; 
those who don’t may be consoled by the 
fact that the comedian has allowed the 
script to rib him unmercifully. 

But despite the time, talent, and ex- 
pense that went into this musical, its mo- 
ments of first-rate showmanship are all 
too rare; the general atmosphere is that 
of the talented, if not-quite-professional 
varsity show. 


Under Par Down Under 
Say what you will about “The Man 


. From Down Under’—and there will be 


many moviegoers who will prefer to say 
it under their breath—Hollywood’s first 
film about Australia at war is at least 
“different.” Rarely has a scenarist (or 
even four, as in this case) crammed so 
much plot-and-problem in a mere 142 min- 
utes’ running time. 

For purposes of free-and-easy classifica- 
tion, call this Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
myth a Wallace Beery film without Beery; 
a rowdy, sentimental hodgepodge in which 
Charles Laughton romps through a whimsi- 
cal interpretation of a lovable, rascally, 
brawling Australian who blows his nose 
and claims “Sniffles!” when emotion be- 
comes too much for him. 

Laughton gives everything he has to 
the role of Jocko Wilson—and when 
Laughton goes all out, he leaves little to 
the imagination. In the beginning Jocko is 
an ex-pugilist sergeant who winds up the 
last war by absent-mindedly deserting a 
beer-hall chanteuse (Binnie Barnes) and 
smuggling a pair of Belgian orphans to 
Australia. Unimpressed by the unities of 
time, place, and action, the authors work 
around to the current war, which provides 
a Jap air attack and a cowboy-and-Indian 
defensive action between the cast and the 
crew of-a grounded Jap bomber. 

In passing, and between wars, there are 
such problems as Jocko’s management of 
a bankrupt hotel, the boy-orphan’s rise to 


the rank of light-heavyweight boxing 


champion of the empire, and a rather 
mystic fuss about implied incest. when the 
young boxer (Richard Carlson) | falls. in 
love with his sister-orphan (Donna Reed) 
who, after all and as you knew all along, 
is only his sister by adoption. And of 
course after all the years Jocko’s beer-hall 
chanteuse also reappears to get her man 
too. Complicated, perhaps; but subtle, no. 
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Through all the devastating wars, business 
peaks and depressions since 1765, the name 
we ke Hennessy has been synonymous wit 
Cognac Brandy at its best. Though no shipment 
of * * * Hennessy Cognac have been 
made from France to the United States 
since May, 1940, it is possible that 
your local dealer may still have a 


ine *** Hennessy 


the incomparable 
clean taste of 
ye reserved for spe 


merit nothing less 
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It’s “that little more” that brings 
success in life. So with pipes. A 
Royalton adds that extra some- 
thing to make a good tobacco 
taste better. Because this greater 
satisfaction brings enduring 
pleasure, a knowing smoker and 
his Royalton are seldom parted. 
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BOOKS 


Treader-on-Toes 


Albert Jay Nock, whose autobiography 
is out this week, is one of this country’s 
most articulate and scholarly literary an- 
archists, and one of the least known. To 
those at all familiar with him, the very 
fact that he has written an autobiography 
will come as a shock. Among the most bril- 
liant writers of the last 50 years, author 
of several notable biographies such as 
“Jefferson,” “Francis Rabelais,” “Henry. 
George,” Nock is nevertheless just a name 
to the reading public, and that is be- 
cause he wanted it so. 

“Memoirs of a Superfluous Man” is a 
discursive, cantankerous, and wholly de- 
lightful book with just enough biographical 
detail to keep it from being a collection 
of essays. Although the author dwells at 
some length on his boyhood years, it is 
only to show what influenced his peculiar- 
ly untrammeled thinking. He fails to re- 
veal though why a boy subjected to the 
conventional influences of the America of 
the ’70s or ’80s (characteristically, Nock 
doesn’t give his birth date) should grow 
up such a total unbeliever in all the 
shibboleths of modern civilization. 


Hypercritic: Nock was a doutter from 
earliest childhood, and as his experience 
widened he found only additional evidence 
to bear out his first hypercritical observa- 
tions. Thus his book is one long, gentle 
ribbing of most of those institutions West- 
ern society holds dear. He scoffs at pop- 
ular education; few literate persons today, 
he says, have the ability to read—all they 
can do is to pass literary produce through 
their heads without having, afterward, any 
coherent idea of what they have read. All 
that Thomas Jefferson’s ideal of universal 
literacy has accomplished in its realiza- 
tion, according to Nock, has been “to en- 
able mediocrity and submediocrity to run 
rampant, to the detriment of both in- 
telligence and taste.” 

Nock ridicules the idea that society can 
be improved by political action, the glori- 
fication of women, organized religion, and 
monogamy. Marriage, he says, is a part- 
nership effected for. practical purposes; as 
a substitute for man’s (or woman’s) nat- 
ural urge toward polygamy it is useless, 
and he quotes Captain Macheath’s line 
from “The Beggars’ Opera”: “A man who 
loves money might as well be content with 
one guinea as I with one woman.” 








Liberal Reactionary: In what he 
would call modern jargon, Nock is a re- 
actionary, though most of his political rec- 
ord has been liberal. As one fellow editor 
once remarked of him: “His view of the 
state combines those of Confucius, Karl 
Marx, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers.” But it would be a mistake 
to think that this cultivated elderly gen- 
tleman is a treader-onstoes merely for the 
sake of being naughty. There is a con- 
sistency about his prejudices, and while 
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he may have an excessively short way 
with the assenters, he is never disagreeable 
about it. As one critic who read this auto- 
biography before publication remarked: “I 
read the Memoirs ... with furious agree- 
ment, and furious dissent. I never know 
whether to crown A.J.N. with laurels or 
to heave half a brick at him.” (Memoirs 
oF A SuPERFLUoUs Man. By Albert Jay 
Nock. 326 pages. Harper, $3.) 


After Hitler? 


One of the big questions of today and 
tomorrow is who will assume power in 
Germany after Hitler’s exit. There have 
already been a number of books, repre- 
senting every shade of political thought 
from center to the far left, on what kind 
of government the defeated nation should 
have. It has remained for Countess Rosie 
Waldeck, however, to propose in a new 
book called “Meet Mr. Blank” the weird- 
est list of men yet for the post. Anticipat- 
ing a little controversy, the Countess says 
she expects to be “abused” for her opin- 
ions. It’s highly likely she will. 

Countess Waldeck, a member of a Ger- 
man-Jewish banking family, is an adven- 
turous journalist who had served as a 
correspondent for pre-Hitler German 
papers and last year wrote a curious and 
gossipy book about the Iron Guard revolt 
in Rumania called “Athene Palace.” She 
is now an American citizen. Her present 
book begins with an ingenious, “realistic” 
argument concerning the sort of man she 
sees in Hitler’s place. Her reasoning runs 
something like this: In the peace nego- 
tiations in 1918 the victorious Allies made 
the mistake of dealing with obscure Ger- 
man democrats; they did not make any 
member of the army or of Germany’s 
ruling class assume public responsibility 
for the war. Therefore, the defeat became 
associated in the German mind with the 
men who took over the receivership—the 
“November criminals” as they were called 
—and democracy in Germany was licked 
from the start. So this time, says the 
Countess, let us find some man who is 
representative of a large group or class of 
Germans and whose signature on a treaty 
cannot be disavowed. Her candidates: 


Prince: First, the author suggests the 
possibility of “restoring order” by putting 
the Hohenzollern Prince Louis-Ferdinand 
on his grandfather’s throne. Her argu- 
ments for Monarchy are the usual ones: 


“Germans like discipline,” “Germans - 


don’t like parliamentary rule,” etc. She 
thinks the Prince-would do nicely as he is 
popular, charming, has lots of sex appeal, 
and has never been much of a Nazi. 


General: Next, in the belief that the 
German Army has long been a force for 
moral good, our Countess puts up Mar- 
shal Rommel as a candidate. He has a 
tremendous following, she says, and is a 
nice fellow with a certain “puckish 
charm,” (he isn’t a Nazi or a hoedlum at 
all, she claims, not really). And then there 
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Your Office Supply Dealer 


Ever think how important your office 
supply dealer is in America’s business 
life? He supplies you with the paper 
and paste, the inks and pens, the daters 
and rubber stamp pads, and other mark- 
ing equipment—yes, with the hundreds 
of things every business needs. 


On your dealer’s shelves are literally 
thousands of items. He stocks them so 
that no matter what your need, he can 


supply it. Without his service, business" 


offices would operate far less efficiently; 
in fact, it may be doubted whether some 
could operate at all. 


Among the many items he stocks are 
Justrite products—including inks, stamp 
pads, marking equipment, index tab- 
bing, and many other needed items. 
Every Justrite product is one your dealer 
sells with confidence; more than fifty 
years of rich experience stands behind 
justrite products, helping your supplier 
to help you. 
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might be other generals who could take: 
over, among them Paulus, who gained 
much prestige, according to the author, by 
sticking with his men at Stalingrad. In 
connection with the generals, the Countess 
suggests that if we deal out harsh, Ver- 
sailles-like terms to the Germans after 
the war, it will only inspire them to 
greater efforts in rebuilding their war ma- 
chine. It follows, therefore, that if we 
leave the generals their men and arms 
they will be much less likely to make a 
new war—or does it? 


Financier: Other Mr. Blanks might 
be Otto Strasser, an ex-Nazi who has 
“changed” quite a bit in exile (and is also 
charming), or Hjalmar Schacht, a sound 
man and a financial genius, according to 
the Countess, or Hermann Géring. He too 
has a lot of charm, says the Countess, and 
is a jolly fellow even though he is Nazi 
No. 2. Then there are the liberals and 
laborites, but you get the idea that the 
Countess thinks they wouldn’t quite do. 

Well, that is a quick briefing of a re- 


markably impudent book. It is certain 
that if an apostate Nazi, or a Junker 
general, or a German industrialist had 
written this book, he couldn’t possibly 
have cooked up a finer mess of eel-like 
arguments for the perpetuation of a strong, 
nationalist Germany. (MEET Mr. Buanx. 
By Countess Waldeck. 179 pages. Putnam. 
2.50.) 


Life Wasn’t Candy 


In 1905 Bo Mason won the trapshooting 
championship of North Dakota. It was a 
memorable day—with the lights of the 
carnival firing his youth, with Elsa promis- 
ing to kiss him for every clay pigeon he 
smashed, and with the judges awarding 
him a silver cup bearing his name. Almost 
30 years later Bo Mason set the cup on a 
miserable pile of belongings in a dingy 
hotel room, went down into the lobby, and 
with the old trap-shooting skill shot his 
mistress and himself. : 

In between the two events lies most of 
the content of Wallace Stegner’s novel— 


the wild career of a passionate restless 
man, his frenzied search for the Big Rock 
Candy Mountain, the greener pasture on 
the other side of the fence, the venture 
that would make his roll. By an accident 
Bo failed to catch the boat to the Klon- 
dike, but he tried everything else—run- 
ning cafés, poolrooms, and hotels, wheat 
farming, bootlegging, gambling, and dab- 
bling with mines. And beside him were 
his wife and two sons, following the 
dusty miles from Minnesota to Seattle to 
Canada to Utah, helping him dodge the 
law, suffering from his terrible temper, 
and yjelding in spite of themselves to his 
attractiveness. 

In a way Stegner’s novel is like his main 
character—vigorous and strong and breath. 
ing the bigness of the West. Stegner writes 
knowingly of a mother’s love for her chil- 
dren, of-a little boy’s fear of going to the 
distant outhouse, in short of the whole 
round of experiences which evolve for peo- 
ple as time passes. (THE Bic Rock Canpy 
Mownratn. By Wallace Stegner. 515 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.) 
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From the book ‘‘Europe’s Children” 





Europe’s Children: From 1939 to 1943 Thérése 
Bonney marched with her camera through war in Europe 
and in the wake of war. She photographed in Spain and 
Finland, in France after the armistice, and in the Britain 
that survived the blitz. These children are three of many 
poignant, pitiful creatures whose collective plight is now 


recorded in a book of photographs published by Miss 
Bonney (Evrore’s Cuipren. Thérése Bonney, New 
York, $3). The terrified child (upper left) was in a con- 
centration camp. Below, a by-product of the Spanish civil 
war. Right, a boy in France in the days when German 
planes machine-gunned helpless refugees on the highways. 
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Wiping the 
Navy’s eyes 


Antiesubmarine boats, from small patrol 
craft to destroyers, must maintain clear vision 
even in fog and storm. Just as auto manufac- 
turers put windshield wipers on our cars, so 
boat builders install window wipers on naval 


boats. 
On war vessels, however, accidental failure 
euaapepetion not be tolerated. To make 
units would work any time 


ted every time, time, the we sempennaingran 
them Bodine motor to the 
wiper arm. Using . — fection 


arm, these wipers 
Sina? invall Lites of wee 
Bodine motors have been chosen for this 
wh a t applications be- 
cause they are comp 
g motor-driven devices for 
use, why not take advantage of 
experience in designing sant 
osanet motors? Bodine engineers 


offer you exactly the right motor for your 
product. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohie St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The acacia Yugoslavs 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Recent dispatches indicating fric- 
tion, and even fighting, between the 
Partisan and the Mikhailovitch forces 
in Yugoslavia, suggest that the only na- 
tion able to conquer that country may 
be the Yugoslavs themselves. Germany 
and Italy, combined, failed in that job 
even before Russia came into the war. 
No American can fail to pause in ad- 
miration at the fight these assorted 
Slavs have made in their trackless 
mountains. 

The Serbian mountains are as strange 
to Europeans as the Himalayas and al- 
most as difficult to penetrate. The Ger- 
man General Staff in the last war pon- 
dered an attack through Switzerland, 
but gave it up owing to their difficulties 
in getting through the Serbian moun- 
tains. That had been a fateful error, 
because although the Alps were known 
to every European tourist, no one knew 
the Serbian territory. The Austrians 
tried and failed. When the Germans fi- 
nally came to their aid, it took about 
eighteen months to quiet the- Serbs. 
The Imperial Armies had to take the 
country “square yard by square yard.” 
Even this would have been impossible 
had Bulgaria not delivered its well- 
known stab in the back. But the strong 
Serbian forces in the mountains were 
never subdued, which suggests that the 
Yugoslavs will stand beside the Rus- 
sians as unconquerable when this war 
is over. 

Another item from 1918 history is 
important in present strategical consid- 
erations. When Bulgaria left the war in 
September 1918, the Serbs resumed the 
fight and greatly facilitated the march 
of the Allied armies from Salonika to 
the Danube by cutting off the German 
army which Mackensen had left in the 
Western Balkans. With this in mind, 


it would be well for the United Nations - 


to find a way for the Yugoslavs to start 
killing Germans on 2 large scale, before 
they start exterminating each other. 

Since the occupation of Austria five 
years ago, Hitler has tried bribery, 
threats and armed attacks on the Yugo- 
slavs without success. He has handed 
over sizable pieces of Yugoslavia to 
Italy and Hungary, and he had set up 
Croatia and Montenegro as puppet 
states. But when spring flowers appear 
in the mountains, shooting always be- 
gins. 


Mikhailovitch has become a leg- 
endary figure. He and the Partisans 
have kept alive armed resistance in “the 


heart of Hitler’s fortress. They have 
seized arms and supplies from Musso- 
lini’s occupying legions. Often they got 
the sinews of war from Italians by trad- 
ing good Vardar tobacco for them. In 
disguise, Mikhailovitch has wandered all 
over the country, organizing resistance. 
No traitor has been found willing to 
betray him, although the Germans have 
been in the market with large sums for 
such aid. When the Germans have ad- 
vanced into the foothills, they have 
found only farmers working peacefully. 
But when they start back for the cities, 
they have been shot from inaccessible 
mountain nests. 

The Yugoslavs have suffered from 
this resistance, of course. Their prop- 
aganda agencies in this country say 
that, in two years, a million Yugoslavs 
have been killed. The Axis has made 
hanging a favorite sport, and hundreds 
of villages have been wiped out. But 
resistance continues. 

So does the conflict, chiefly on ideo- 
logical grounds, between Mikhailovitch 
and the Partisan army led by Josip 
Brozovich, better known as Tito. This 
is a real tragedy. The debate between 
the two groups rages even among the 
million or more Yugoslav-Americans 
here. It suggests the confusion that 
might have resulted in 1778, when Ben 
Franklin was working in Paris to get 
French aid, if Sam Adams and Tom 
Pajne had suddenly appeared, denounc- 
ing Franklin, Hamilton and Washington 
as reactionaries and plutocrats. The 
affair is a very grim joke, to say the 
least. 


In Churchill’s tribute to the Yugo- 
slavs last week, he carefully avoided 
mentioning either of the “patriot ar- 
mies” by name. The British have worked 
with the exile government, in which 
Mikhailovitch is minister of war, but 
have tried to heal the breach between 
the Partisans and‘Mikhailovitch by per- 
suading the exile government not to 
make their movement too strongly Ser- 
bian. According to Churchill, until now 
we have been unable to help except 
by airborne supplies and by sending 
officers and money. With the control 
of southern Italy in our hands, he 
added, a far-reaching vista of coopera- 
tion opens up. 

The United States has followed the 
British diplomatic lead. This is exceed- 
ingly wise, for here, as in North Africa 
and Italy, ideology can afford to wait 
on military necessity. 
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RUSSIA 


ICELAND 


NORTH AFRICA 


NEW GUINEA 


ENGLAND 


THE SOLOMONS 


THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


ALASKA 


THE CARIBBEAN 


HAWAII 


See why we build em fast ? 


At all these major bases and active 
fronts, U. S. Army Bell Airacobras 
are in the air day after day and week 
after week. | 


More are being readied for action 
in secret sectors that will explode 
into fighting fronts as our offensjve 
plunges ahead. 


A good fighter plane is basic in 
modern strategy. The Airacobra is 
a tough, fast, versatile, single engine 


3UY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


ship armed with heavy machine 
guns and acannon. No battlefront 
ever has too many good fighter 
planes like the Airacobra. 


See why we put design engineering 


on a production schedule, devel- 
oped short cuts in fabrication and 
built moving conveyor assembly 
lines? : 


See why we must build ’em fast? 
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Please be patient. 
if We're doing our best 
to spread our prewar 
stocksof Mount Vernon 
fairly —as we’re now 
engaged in war produc- 
tion of alcohol. 


{ © 100 proof, smooth, bottled in bond —that’s what 
i has made Mount Vernon for years the patrician of 
American ryes. 

That’s why present supplies are limited—so you 
| may have good whiskey continuously through the 
duration. 

‘| With the distillery engaged in war produc- 
tion, present stocks must: be distributed care- 
fully, so come back later if your dealer has 
none now. 
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THE SAME SQUARE WHISKEY 
.-. BUT IN A ROUND BOTTLE 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





